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Ir has occurred to me, during a recent perusal of the Recovery of Jeru- 
salem, to inquire into some of the sources of the pleasure with which this 
extraordinary poem is always read. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to analyze that which enchants us; 
but although that feeling of delight with which we view the master-pieces 
of nature and of art may exclude impartial criticism, it is far from use- 
less, after the seasons of enjoyment which these master-pieces afford, to 
glance at the condition of our own minds, and count the chords of feeling 
which have been so successfully touched. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem is, according to its preface, an allegory, 
representing man’s life, his nature, and his strivings after eternal happi- 
ness. If we keep this allegorical sense in view, we are involved in difficul- 
ties which are constantly recurring obstacles to our enjoyment of the work. 
Godfrey, says Tasso in his preface, represents the understanding, Rinaldo 
anger, Tancred love. We can without difficulty keep these observations 
in mind, and they seem consistent with the author’s plan; but when we 
come to regard all the minor characters as personifications, the labor of 
tracing out resemblances makes our perusal seem more like the investiga- 
tion of a problem than the reading of an epic poem. Many of the most 
important characters, too, cannot be thus regarded. What places, for 
instance, in the rank of obstacles to human progress, can be assigned to 
Argantes, Clorinda, Soliman, and the numerous princes of the Egyptian 
host ? 

Let us then, if we wish for comfort in our readings of Tasso, desist from 
reference to this exoteric signification, and regard the Jerusalem Delivered 
simply as a thrilling narrative, and profound exposition of the nobler 
realities of human nature. 

If we would appreciate a work of genius, we must place it side by side 
with those standards which the genius of former ages has created for the 
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guidance of the human mind throughout all time. It may, therefore, be 
well to spend a few moments in examining the excellences of Tasso, as 
compared with those of his illustrious countryman, Virgil. 

With regard to the comparative merits of the plots of the Aneid and 
the Jerusalem Delivered, little need be said: the interest of the former 
is perhaps more varied, that of the latter better sustained; but both dis- 
play an invention which is exhaustless. Yet each indicates the character 
and life of the author. Virgil, we can easily perceive by the Afneid, was 
a man who had observed the world extensively, and could describe it well, 
but who was yet in his element amid retirement and peace. When we 
read his accounts of the ‘arms and war’ which he sings, we think less of 
him than of the Cyclic poets and Homer. There is, to be sure, no thought 
of plagiarism or servile imitation, but we feel that our author only goes 
over ground that has been trodden and marked out before; that his 
heroes wear the armor and fight with the weapons of those who con- 
tended before Troy; that Aineas has the shield of Achilles, and that 
Turnus hurls at it the same rock which Ajax hurled at Hector: more- 
over, that the imitation is inferior to the original; that Atneas has not 
the surpassing valor of Achilles, and that Turnus, instead of presenting 
the noble and devoted character of Hector, can scarcely be said to have a 
character. 

In Tasso we discern at once the soldier; one who, if he has never en- 
gaged in actual warfare, has frequented the society ‘of military men, en- 
tered into the military exercises of his time, and familiarized himself with 
all the details of the military art. His power of delineating conflict is 
perhaps best displayed in the account of the final contest between Tancred 
and Arg: ntes. Let us compare this with the best-described contests of 
Virgil; with, for instance, that between Turnus and Afneas. 

As Virgil describes one of the mighty passages-at-arms of heroic times, 
we might expect him to make use of descriptions inapplicable to human 
beings, and of supernatural agencies. These additions, if properly man- 
aged, are certainly conducive to the interest of a description, by the vague 
images of mysterious power which they summon before the imagination. 
But if the poet uses them improperly, ‘they are sad blemishes. That in 
the conflict mentioned Virgil has done this, few will be found to deny. 
The affection of Juturna is, it is true, a beautiful contrast to the hostile 
passions which actuate the warriors and the divinities who watch 
their fortunes; but what is the result of this sisterly interference? The 
substitution of an inefficient weapon for the favorite sword of Turnus. 
This substitution excites a feeling that there has been some unfairness 
employed to influence the conflict in favor of Aneas, and of course dis- 
parages that hero’s valor, as: it seems to be a concession that some such 
assistance was needful. Nor does it give such an idea of the valor of 
Turnus as to excite much sympathy with his fate. The incident is ruinous, 
The feelings of the combatants are not such as to excite that admiration 
with which Virgil seeks to surround the character of Aéneas, nor that 
pity with which we are wont to view the vanquished defender of a nation’s 
independence. The only admirable stroke in the whole description is the 


exclamation of Turnus: 


‘Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox ; Dii me terrent, et JurrreR hostis.’ 
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But — disclaims, in the instance ialied. the use of denen 
ral assistance, and pours a living interest into the scene, as grand and far 
more vivacious than that imparted by Virgil to his strife of heroes. The 
very introduction of the nineteenth Canto warms the blood more than 
Virgil’s most elaborate details of deadly onslaught. I quote from Fair- 
fax’s translation : 

‘Now death, or fear, or care to save their lives, 
From their forsaken walls the Pagans chase; 
But neither force, nor fear, nor wisdom drives 
The constant knight Ar@antss from his place ; 
Alone, against ten thousand foes he stands, 
Yet ‘dreadless, doubtless, careless seemed his face.’ 

In the conflict itself there is one circumstance which must excite espe- 
cial admiration. Tasso employs the phrases of the art of defence without 
disgusting us in the least by tedious details. We see every traverse, every 
feint, every pass, without the least tinge of a painful tendency to revert to 
our early lessons in carte and tierce. There is that infallible index of genius, 
minuteness in description without prosing and technicality. Thus, although 
we do not attribute to the contending knights the power of Virgil’s heroes, 
we behold in them an experience and skill which make their combat 
more exciting ; fur whenever we compare brute force, however grand, with 
skill, the tendency of the human mind to prefer the intellectual to the 
physical gives the palm to the latter. In the eliciting of character caused 
by the contest, Tasso far surpasses Virgil; for the manly and unyielding 
courage of Argantes, and his sympathy with the distress of Jerusalem, 
together with the chivalrous generosity of Tancred, cause us to finish the 
perusal of this most admirable of all similar descriptions, full of admira- 
tion and regard both for victor and vanquished. 

In like manner, if we compare the scene of the deaths of Bitias and 
Pandarus, and the repulse of Turnus from the Trojan camp, with similar 
scenes in Tasso, we shall find the same grand inertness in the former, and 
the same thrilling vivacity in the latter. The intense interest with which 
we watch the progress of Tasso’s conflicts, and the lesser anxiety with 
which we view the more mechanical battles of Virgil, testify how superior, 
ceteris paribus, the creative poetical powers of an observer are to those 
of a mere reader. 

But the main excellence of a work of fiction consists in the clearness 
with which it unfolds character. If its delineations are such as to cause 
us to forget while we read that it is only fiction, we pronounce it good. 
If, on the other hand, it direct our attention from itself to its peculiar 
faults, or even to its beauties, so that we think before we have finished 
it of criticism, there is a defect somewhere, and we advance with uneasi- 
ness. 

Tasso’s object in portraying the character of Godfrey was doubtless to 
describe a model commander. This he has succeeded in doing, but noth- 
ing more. We know in the Duke a valiant, skilful, and pious general, 
but we seem to see him ata distance. We feel far less interest in him 
than in other characters of the poem, and take leave in the temple of 
Jerusalem little better acquainted with him than when we were introduced 
at Tortosa. 


Virgil’s object when he drew the character of Afneas was to illustrate 
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that of the founder of a mighty nation, to hold up before Romans an exem- 
plar worthy of eternal reverence and imitation; and we feel that his hero 
is the character of the poem; that all others are insignificant and subor- 
dinate compared with him; and more, that we know | him well. We re- 
cognize him at once with respect and love through the darkness of the 
storm off Sicily, and cling to him throughout, as if he were our own, 
instead of the Trojan commander. He has his faults, but they are the 
faults of a piety attached unwaveringly to unworthy divinities, and of a 
man who has a mighty object in view, before which all others pale. 

In other characters Tasso exceeds Virgil full as much as he is exceeded 
by him in his hero. Take, for instance, “the personage in the poem who 
interests most, Clorinda. ‘How poorly does Camilla compare with a 
We have in Clorinda something more than a valiant huntress, we have : 
woman. ‘The first notice given of her, I mean that in the lasiuandien 
of the Christian knights, where Tancred is represented as suffering from 
the effects of a vague and unconquerable love, excites a strange feeling of 
curiosity. We next have a full description of her person and education ; : 
and Tasso, as if to counterbalance the effect upon the reader’s mind of 
the bold and masculine features of the character which he has drawn, 
immediately engages her in a work of mercy, the preservation of Sophro- 
nia. In no instance do we lose the woman in the Amazon. The passion 
of Tanered causes no surprise, and meets with full sympathy; and if the 
name of Clorinda meets us in the verse, and we see her sallying from 
the beleag iered city, or defending its assaulted ramparts, we are as en- 
tranced as was the prince: 

‘Wuen unawares his eyes he chanced to lift, 


And on the hill beheld the warlike maid, 
As white as snow upon the Alpine clift.’ 


Then come to crown our interest, the strange legend of the Eunuch, the 
noble disinterestedness of her conduct before leaving the city for the last 
time, the fatal sally, and last and greatest, the combat between her and 
Tancred. How surpassingly affecting is the sudden change of feeling 
of the two combatants, from wrath to forgiveness and repentance, when 
Clorinda, mortally wounded, 1 requests the rite of baptism: 

*Frienp, thou hast won. I pardon thee, nor save 
This body that all torments can endure, 
But save my soul. Baptism I dying crave : 
Come, wash away my sins with waters pure.’ 
And the prince, summoning all his energies of mind and body to the task, 
ministers to her in. her last moments: 
‘He died not, but all his strength unites, 
And to his sterner virtues gave his heart in guard ; 
Bridling his grief, with water he requites 
The life which he bereft with iron hard.’ 

Virgil not only did not produce, but could not have produced such a 
character. He lived in an age, and belonged to a race, which entertained 
views of the female disposition far different from those of Tasso. We 
must thank the institution of chivalry for Clorinda, and Tasso owes to it 
his superiority over his noble predecessor in his descriptions of female 
loveliness. 
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Of the deesites of Tancred, it might be calibion to say that Tasso 
has drawn the counterpart of Clorinda. In his portraiture of Clorinda, 
however, Tasso has borrowed partly from the institution of chivalry, and 
partly from the ideals, Camilla and Penthesilea. He has surpassed the 
poets from whom he borrowed, and drawn, in accordance with the chival- 
ric notions of his age, a union of knightly valor and female loveliness and 
purity which is ‘for all time.’ In portraying Tanered he has borrowed 
from none, or rather he has borrowed from himself. Tasso must have 
had indirect reference to himself and his disappointed love when he wrote 
concerning Tancred. ‘The prince is his image in courage, heroic generos- 
ity, and piety ; ; and we feel as if perusing some rich fragment of Tasso’s 
autobiography, when we read of Tancred’s adventures and misfortunes. 
There was no such well-spring from which to draw in the case of Ri- 
naldo. Him he seems to have designed as an object of our admiration, 
but the furious champion wins very little of this feeling. 

It often occurs that a great poet selects some chars iter as a hero, and 
embellishes his descriptions of him with his every power. As a conse- 
quence there is chiselled out a fair statue adorned with much art, but still 
betraying in its every part the labor of construction and the inertness of 
the material ; while, as if merely forming something supplemental, he 
throws together limbs and perfects a substance, to which the breath of 
genius imparts a life and grace that outshine the polish of the marble, and 
hurry to oblivion the labored art of the sculptor. 

Thus it was with Homer. His hero was Achilles, and him he seems 
to have held up as a model for warriors. But who that reads the Iliad 
does not forget the blustering chieftain to ponder upon the virtues of Hee- 
tor? So with Scott in the character of Fitz James, and even in that of 
O’Neale; and so with Tasso in the case of Rinaldo, who, with all his 
surpassing valor, is utte:ly insignificant when compared with Tancred, 
and less interesting than almost any other character in the book. Ar- 
gantes, a living being, and not an engine of war, yet as devotedly fond 

of battle as Rinaldo, comes in for a larger share of interest. 

Perhaps it may be objected to the poem that the two important char- 
acters, Argantes and Soliman, are both of the same type, and utterly un- 
distinguishable except by the difference of their stations, the one being an 
adventurer fighting in the service of the King of Jerusalem, the other a 
dethroned monarch. There is much force in the objection ; but when we 
consider the importance of having among the opponents of the Christian 
army one actuated by the same motives which sent the crusaders to Pal- 
estine, and also the importance of having one of those defeated sovereigns 
whose enmity throughout the crusades was of so much injury to the cause 
of the Cross, we may well pardon Tasso if he draws characters, so similar 
in some respects, somewhat similarly. But if we examine more closely 
the characters of the Circassian and the Soldan, we shall find much dif- 
ference between the motives which rule them. In one there seem to be 
three guiding principles: love of glory, zeal for Islamism, and hatred for 
Christians as the robbers of Asia; in the other, one strong, overpowering 
passion, revenge, seems to predominate. Soliman lives but to harm 
his enemies. The love of glory which drives Argantes through the 
breach against the attacking army, is too slight a motive to excite the 
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Soldan in the least. He charges with him out of sheer contempt for the 
challenge. He is true to his oath: 


‘For as my wrongs my wrath eterne shall be ;’ 


and at his death the poet, as if conscious of having removed the great 
obstacle to Christian success, says : 





*‘ FoRTUNE 
No longer durst desert the Christian train.’ 

To match this array of vividly-drawn characters, what do we find in 
Virgil? Much that is admirable, to be sure, but little that will well com- 
pare with it. We have in Virgil, it is true, the friendship of Nisus and 
Euryalus, and the delineation of this surpasses that of any instance of 
friendship in Tasso. But, as if to distinguish the age of the Jerusalem 
Delivered from that of the Atneid, Tasso has the love of Edward and Gil- 
dippes ; nothing like which is found in Virgil. 

Tasso has in his poem made one omission which gratifies without satis- 
fying the reader. A common poet would have outraged good taste by 
marrying Tancred and Erminia. Tasso does not do this, but he leaves 
the parties in circumstances very favorable to the occurrence of such an 
event. We are so absorbed in admiration of Clorinda, in sympathy with 
the misery of Tancred after her death, that the idea of the prince’s love 
being capable of change or transfer is exceedingly unpleasant. It seems 
as if the poet, having created Erminia as an object of Tancred’s gener- 
osity, and as unsuccessfully enamored with him, might have left her in 
her rural retreat, without bringing her forward to occasion the disagreea- 
ble suspicion that Clorinda was to be supplanted. It was too much of a 
concession to that vulgar taste which is satisfied with a good ending, and 
with nothing else. 

In power of delineating nature, Tasso, though perhaps not inferior to 
Virgil, differs much from him. The one in his rural retirement looked 
upon nature constantly, and his familiarity with her varied developments 
declares itself, whatever he describes or narrates. The other viewed her 
with an eye no less poetical, but without forming with her such intimate 
connections. The differences in their descriptive power may perhaps be 
attributed to differences more of education than of intellectual constitu- 
tion. 

One particular remains: the management of supernatural agencies. 
Had Virgil been original in this respect, no one could hesitate in accord- 
ing him the palm. But there arises, to lessen our admiration, the con- 
sciousuess that he but imitated earlier poets. Tasso was more original, 
but those grotesque images of the infernal regions which priestly igno- 
rance created and kept alive in the minds of the common people of his 
time, mingled themselves fatally with his work. As an instance of this, 
it will be sufficient to quote the verse which, coming just after the cele- 
brated trumpet call of Hell, is one of the most sudden descents of which 
epic poetry gives us an example: 

‘Tux peers of PLvro’s realm assembled been 
Amidst the palace of their angry king, 
In hideous forms, and shapes *tofore unseen, 
That fear, death, horror, and amazement bring ; 
With ugly pains some trample on the green ; 
Some gnaw the snakes that on their shoulders cling; 


And some their forkéd tails stretch forth on high, 
And tear the twinkling stars from flaming sky.’ 
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But there are some fortunate passages in the Recovery of Jerusalem 
which redeem it from unfavorable comparison. Of these, the episode 
describing the spirits assisting in the last attack upon Jerusalem is one of 
the most striking. 

There are so many kinds of genius, that we are apt to fall into danger- 
ous errors in attempting to institute comparisons between great men who 
seem in some particulars to resemble each other. There are, however, 
some points of resemblance and difference in the geniuses of Virgil and 
Tasso, so obvious as to be worthy of mention. Virgil wrote, as has been 
observed, carefully, and with constant reference to certain standards, after 
which he modelled himself both in style and narrative. We can imagine 
laborious studies and careful comparisons to have been his youth’s occu- 
pation and his manhood’s delight. Tasso wrote no less carefully, but far 
more independently of models. He made his own laws, and they were, 
in most instances, fully equal to those which Virgil followed. 

When there is inferiority to the Aneid in his poem, we should be care- 
ful before we assign the superiority to Virgil; for, perchance, it may 
rightly belong to some Cyclic bard, whose effusions have been modified 
by the great Mantuan. Virgil was possessed of more scholarship, Tasso 
of more invention. Virgil was, in short, the greater writer, Tasso the 
greater poet. Virgil with Dircean wing hovers among the vales and 
lights upon the summits of classic lore. Tasso, less regardful of the things 
that have been and are, pursues his course: 


* As soaring eagles fly 
*Mongst other birds securely through the air, 

And mounting up, behold with wakeful eye 

The radiant beams of old Hyprertion’s hair.’ 
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To eat, to drink, to yawn, to sleep, to sigh; 
To look a little on the sea and sky ; 

To watch the sun go down at evening’s close, 
And see him rise. as yesterday he rose ; 

With now a calm, and now a breeze or squall — 
This is the duily history of all: 

That tells you what you are — for good or ill, 

A unit in the sum of mankind still : 

I know not— some may chance to think it good 
Thus to employ their days *twixt sleep and food ; 
But [— / never should have tasted bliss 

Had my life been monotony like this. 

The soldier’s song, a story of the sea, 

May rouse the momentary sm.le in me; 

The jester’s gibe may serve to while a day, 

But not with these could [ charm life away. 

I cannot bask at noon beneath the sun, 

And say like many, ‘ Lorp, thy will be done.’ 

I cannot join in wassail or in wine, 

With such as deem the cup alone divine, 

Or those who estimate their fellow-man 

By the amount of what his coffers span. 

Nay, B ——, my mind turns fondly to the time 
When with de ight I spent my morning’s prime 
In that bright circle, of whose sons the least 
Brought taste and talent to a classic feast. 

*l was not the common-plsce contented then, 
But the rich store «-f intellectual men ; 

The brilliant wit, the sentiment refined, 

The power, the splendor of the enlightened mind. 
No need was there to rouse the flow of soul 

By deep potations of the brimming bowl. 
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Stanzas: To Mary. 
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I. 


Lovrety Mary! beauteous maiden! 
Play-mate of my early years, 
Still beside thy grave I linger, 
And bedew its turf with tears. 


II. 


Spring has come, with balmy sweetness, 
Nature's beauties to restore ; 

Birds renew their joyful carols, 
But thou return’st, ah! nevermore |! 


Irt. 


Never more thy voice’s music 
Shall come back to glad mine ear; 
Hush’d are now those fairy foot-steps 
That I loved so well to hear. 


IV. 


To the Spirit-Land, my sister, 
Spotless hast thou ies away ; 

Shaking off thy earthly shackles, 
Leaving here thy house of clay. 


v 


Lovely Vision! I behold thee, 
In the pride of beauty now, 

With thy dark-brown tresses braided 
Round about thy stainless brow. 


vi. 


And those eyes that spoke affection, 
Pure and holy, warm and true, 
Now are fondly gazing on me, 
From their liquid depths of blue. 


Vii. 


Oh! if still thou canst behold me, 


From thy bright and blissful sphere ; 


If to spirits it is given 
Watch to keep o’er mortals here: 


Vill. 


Then I know, my Angel-Sister ! 
Thou art ever by my side ; 

Striving, mid life’s stormy billows, 
This frail bark of mine to guide. 


1x, 


So that when the voyage is over, 
Fitted for the world on high, 

We may soar away together, 

To thy home beyond the sky. 
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CAYUGA: LEVANNA. 


Tuis hamlet comes conspicuously in sight on the route up from the 
Bridge. It has a stone ware-house ; some neat dwellings; a tasteful and 
convenient school-house. There is a pleasant quiet about its few streets, 
and there are many situations in and around it where a charming home 
might be erected. There is a full sweep of the north and south winds 
at this point, and at its little harbor the waves roll in with a power that 
the pleasure-craft of the Lake avoid when possible. 

Just to the north, and within the limits of the village, is Ine.esipe, 
the beautiful residence of Mr. Witt1am C. Grixne1, and probably one 
of the very best as well as handsomest farms in our state. A slope, as 
gentle as art could have effected, is richly cultured; the fields, in their 
wealth of verdure, displayed the more forcibly in their contrast with the 
neat and straight and whitened fences which form their boundaries. So 
trim and neat is every field, that in gazing at them from the steamer as 
it passes, I can best describe it by saying that it seems as if they had been 
carefully swept out every morning. Here is not only elegant farming, 
but that which is practical and efficient; and there are few pleasanter 
choices than are here presented, where the occupant can turn from the 
view of fair lake and cultured farm to the tasteful drawing-room and 
well-stored library. It was worthy to receive a guest such as Wasnine- 
TON Irvine, who has, in the enjoyment of its hospitalities, seen new 
features of that American scenery which his own exquisite pen has made 
known wherever his wide fame has diffused itself. 

The brick house almost immediately on the beach, and very near the 
wharf, was once the residence of a retired sea-captain, whose history 
illustrates the sagacious and adventurous spirit of our eastern citizens. 
When France wanted to form a school of sea-practice, so that she could 
furnish her own navy with her own sailors, she offered a liberal bounty 
on all who would engage in the whale-trade, deemed by its boldness and 
hazards the very best preparation for nautical service. There was a con- 
dition that the vessel must sail out of and return to a French port. No 
sooner did this information reach this country than there issued from 
‘Down East’ men who were prompt to avail themselves of the offer. 
The gentleman who occupied this house was one of them, and for a score 
of years never saw his own country. But the day of rest, after a life of 
toil, came at last, and he hastened to enjoy in his own country the means 
acquired by his enterprise abroad. 

There is a sunken dock just to the south of the pier at which the 
regular landings of the boat are made. It can not be seen from the boat, 
but it is only a few feet below the water, and to all sailing-craft is a thing 
to be avoided. Its precise origin, or why it does duty under instead of 
above the water, is to me unknown: the incidents which I shall relate 
are independent of either of these circumstances. 

It is now about three years that the schooner GuLIELMA has navigated 
these waters. Her trim rigging, tall top-masts, her equipment of sails, 
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are all features of interest in connection with a taste for the picturesque 
appurtenances of this Lake; and there are none of us but are disposed, 
each time that we see her pass, to thank her proprietor for his enterprise, 
in the ornamental part of which, at least, we feel that we have all a 
property. 

Captain Hamu, who is in charge of her, has seen adventures. 
He was an impressed seaman for several years, forced to sail under the 
English flag which was run up at the head of his Majesty’s frigate 
Guerriere, and which signalled the command of Captain Dacres. The 
Constitution extinguished poor Dacres, and terminated the reign of that 
flag over the Guerriere, in a combat which makes one of the most bril- 
liant portions of our naval history. 

About the 26th of November, 1847, the Gulielma had left the 
Quarries — those extraordinary deposits of plaster, which form a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the mineral wealth of th‘s state, and for which 
the C: ayuga Lake is justly celebra'ed. She had a full load, and was in 
excellent trim to encounter the he: avy south wind which blew after the 
fashion of a gale. The north-west wind had blown for several days pre- 
vious, and on this day it seemed as if it were all coming back again with 
interest compounded. The schooner had all her sails set — mainsail, 
foresail, jib, and flying-jib— for her cargo was so heavy that even with 
the full pressure of the gale she scarcely careened. The beating up 
against the wind was however no easy task, while the -a from the surf, 
as it was breasted by the craft, made her decks as wet as if she had just 
emerged from the waters. The crew did not particularly enjoy such a 
perpetual bath, but the Captain had determined to reach Ithaca that 
night, and he ld on his course, as the popular phrase is, ‘ blow high, or 
blow low. There was however one person on that vessel who seemed 
to be utterly indifferent to the annoyances of the occasion, and rather to 
luxuriate in the scene that was constantly presented as the waves broke 
over the bows, and were blown along in fantastic spray by the wild gusts 
of wind. He stood by the Captain, and seemed attentively to watch the 
eastern shore. 

The Gulielma the day previous had run down to the Bridge with a 
eargo of lumber, and in discharging had remained at the wharf a few 
hours. A gentleman, apparently about twenty-six years of age, with a 
quiet and thoughtful demeanor, evidently a person of good manners and 
education, had asked of the Captain that he might accompany him on his 
trip southward. The answer had been made that the craft was not 
adapted for passengers; though indeed her cabins presented much more 
of comfort than is often found in some vessels that are loudly vaunted of 
in respect to their superior accommodations. He had replied that he 
would cheerfully put up with any inconvenience; that he preferred sailing 
to any other mode of travel, and was disposed to await the movements of 
the vessel, whether it was rapid or the reverse. The Captain yielded to 
his request, and Asuiey Lenox was soon on board. His luggage was 
indicative of competence; and he had been but a few hours in the vessel 
when the Captain congratulated himself on a companion so agreeable. 
The next day the Gulielma beat up to the Quarries, where a short time 
sufficed to load her, and she was now off on her way to Ithaca, as we 
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have before described. It was about five in the afternoon when she 
started, and the evening was soon upon the voyagers. From the hour of 
sunset it seemed as if young Lenox had strangely changed. His conver- 
sation, which before this had been constant and with great vivacity, 
ceased. He answered interrogatories courteously, but made no advances. 
It was evident that he was absorbed in reflection of a serious nature. He 
watched the land on the east bank with the keenest attention. As the 
wind was from the south-west, it became necessary for the craft to make 
its best progress when on the tack from west to east, but he did not allow 
any thing to keep him from that side from which the shore between 
Levanna and Springport could be viewed. The clouds grew heavier, and 
the evening put on its robe of darkness even earlier than belonged to the 
season. 

There is, very soon after leaving Springport, a beautiful point of land 
that makes out in a north-west direction. It is one of the prettiest on all 
the Lake, and is memorable as having been the place where the Indians 
lingered latest, as if unwilling to give up their fair inheritance on the 
Cayuga. It has since been known as Siviter’s Point, and the tourist can 
recognize it by a pleasant white cottage which shows itself through the 
foliage. As the Gulielma ran in as close to this as the bar that makes 
out into the Lake would allow, Lenox suddenly started up and exclaimed, 
‘It is there! the signal, the signal!’ but in an instant afterward turned 
to the Captain, who thought it a procedure somewhat startling in contrast 
with the usual quiet habit of the stranger, and apologized, saying that he 
had seen a light on the sh re which he thought designed for him, but had 
evidently erred. The Captain had seen in his day too many queer signals 
given and obeyed on board the Guerriere to consider this affair very 
strange. The crew had not heard the exclamation of their passenger. 

‘I will not disguise from you, Captain Hamlin,’ said young Lenox, 
‘that I am looking to that shore for a signal-light, in the results from 
which much of my future happiness may be concerned. I expect it to be 
shown somewhere near a place on your Lake which I believe is called 
Levanna. For the instant I thought it was that which showed itself at 
yonder graceful point, that throws its shadows so far into the Lake,’ 

The Captain remarked that he might find it difficult to distinguish a 
signal-light, as there were so many dwellings along the shore. 

Lenox replied that the signal agreed upon was that of a bright red 
light above a white one. 

Captain Hamlin was too experienced a sailor, and had seen too much 
of the world, to interfere with any body’s business, but he thought signal- 
lights on the Cayuga were rather out of the ordinary run of affairs. 

The good vessel kept on her way, the wind seeming to increase as the 
night came on. It howled through the rigging, and at intervals a violent 
flaw would require the best efforts of the helm to keep her from coming 
into the wind. Her progress was rapid enough to satisfy all but the 
passenger, who repeatedly expressed his wish that more sail could be 
used, that Levanna might be reached sooner. The Captain thought very 
properly that in a gale like that, the dictate of prudence would have 
been to shorten rather than to add sail. It had not escaped his attention 
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that while Mr. Lenox matte in a great measure indifferent as to where 
his handsome and well-tilled trunk had been stowed away, he never, even 
for an hour, released from his hand a small package, which was carefully 
enclosed in a richly-gilt morocco case. He held it with as much tenacity 
as if it had been a charm, and seemed to attach the utmost importance 
to it. The Gulielma had seldom flown along throu%h the water as she 
did this night. The surf flew over her from bow to stern, but she rushed 
through it, and was making handsomely on every ‘Jong leg.” Lenox 
watched the shore as attentiv ely as ever, listening to the explanation and 
description of the various lights that now at intervals glittered from the 
farm-houses, when the Captain could spare the time for the explanation 
from the duty of minding the helm. One by one they appeared, shone 
brightly, and were passed. No rouge et blanc presented itself as yet. At 
length the vessel neared Levanna. There were brilliant and sparkling 
lights — beacons of a pleasant home —shining in parlor and library of 
the hospitable mansion to which in the commencement of this narrative 
we alluded; and there were scattered lights at the distance in the village 
itself, but as yet no signal. The Gulielma, as she came just abreast of the 
boat-house of Mr. Grinnell, shook in the wind as she was put about, and 
darted off on her course directly westward. - She kept close-hauled ; and 
the little hight that emanated from the few stars that occasionally escaped 
from the dark masses of cloud that drove northward, revealed a constant 
crest of foam that broke over the bow. It was but a brief time in which 
the Gulielma had reached the western shore, and was preparing to go 
about again. 

‘It is—it is there!’ Lenox shouted, in a tone so loud that it startled 
the crew. They turned their gaze in the direction of Levanna, and on the 
rise of ground, and contiguous to the school-house, since destroyed by 
fire, a beautiful red light was plainly visible, and directly beneath it a 
clear white one. ‘The signal! the signal |’ said Lenox; ‘I must be 
there immediately. Delay is fatal to me.” Just at this moment, as the 
winds seldom are consulted in regard to human enterprise, and are apt to 
be contrary or destructive when we desire their assistance, it chanced that 
a flaw came with unwonted violence right off shore, and rather out of the 
north-west. It took the sails aback, then filled them to their utmost ca- 
pacity in the opposite direction, and the foresail and mainsail gibed with 
a force so great that the main-sheet broke, from the sudden strain, and it 
became necessary immediately to get the sail in, and lower away. The 
anchor was let go promptly, and the Gulielma in a brief moment swung 
round with her head to the wind, her canvas fluttering until it was se- 
cured. All this was transacted much quicker than it is narrated. It was 
scarcely over, when young Lenox repeated, ‘The signal! the signal! I 
shall be ruined if I am not there immediately.’ Captain Hamlin told him 
that he had intended to have gone into Levanna on this tack for his 
accommodation ; that he could not repair the slight damage he had sus- 
tained without ‘at least an hour's delay; and that he would send him 
to the village immediately in his boat. Lenox was warmly grateful, and 
assisted those of the crew who were preparing the boat with ardor, so 
that in a few moments his luggage and himself were safely in the boat. 
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Captain H. paid a hasty parting to his young friend, in whom he had 
begun to feel an unfeigned interest. These signal- lights and adventures 
had a touch of the old Guerriere and sea times about them. 

In such a sea as a heavy south-west gale creates on this part of the 
Lake, a skiff is not the safest or most pleasant craft to take a journey of 
two miles, especially in a night so dark ot intervals that it is difficult to 
see your oar. But little cared Lenox for the waves, except that in half 
filling the boat they made the progress more difficult. It is not a very 
romantic thing to ‘ bail out,’ but Lenox was compelled to do his best at 
this, all the way across, while the hardy crew tugged away at their labor. 
Meanwhile the signal red and white were waved in the air, and hastily 





back and forward, as if in impatience. The anxiety of Lenox increased, 
and he urged his companions to renewed exertions. ‘They had seen such 
service before, and kept determinedly on, though seldom if ever had 
they been out ona night so wild. Whenever the flitting light enabled 
them to see Lenox, they saw that he pressed to his heart the package 
he ever held with one hand, while with the other he sought to clear the 
boat of the water that almost every wave poured over her. The waves 
were heavier, from the westerly course of the wind, as they neared the 
shore, and it became doubtful whether the boat could be kept up. To 
increase the difficulty, the signal-light by which they had steered was 
no longer visible, as they had got so near the land that the buildings 
intercepted the light. 

It was, in truth, just as dark as is often known out of Egypt; and but 
for the earnest entreaty of Lenox, the oarsmen would have droppe «1 down 
before the wind till they could get some means of ascertaining where to 
land. ‘One more pull all. together , said he, ‘and we shall be at the wharf. 
I can see the little bridge conneeting the pier with it” It was evident, by 
his being able to see this, that they were south of their proper course to 
reach the wharf. The strong pull was however given, and with ‘a will; 
and rising on a wave of more than usual magnitude, the boat sprung 
forward, ‘and was thrown by the subsidence of the wave with great force 
upon the ragged and sharp timbers of the sunken dock alluded to in the 
commencement of this narrative. The skiff was thrown over in an in- 
stant, and all its inmates were struggling in the strong swell. Ore of 
the crew was stunned by being hurled against the side of the boat as 
she went over, and would perhaps have drowned before he could recover 
himself, had en not been seized by Lenox, who, for that instant, and for 
that instant only, forgot his grasp on the package which he had held so 
firmly during all the peril. Fortunately for their lives, they were enabled 
to reach the beach in a few moments, where the waves now threw the 
boat, which had been thus unceremoniously unladen of its passengers. 

The heavy trunk fell into the water where it was four or five feet in 
depth, and just outside the submerged dock, which had been such a sud- 
den and unwelcome assistance in reaching the shore. The first impulse 
of the crew was to condole with Lenox about the loss of the trunk, but 
he heeded them not. He seemed almost frantic in the loss of his pack- 
age, and for the moment essayed to go into the water for it. His com- 
panions assured him that with the surf that was running then, it would 
be no menner of use to search for an object so small even in the d: y-light, 
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wighe ™ in “that iam dedineen OW hat a sigs of misfortune,’ said 
Lenox, ‘ this has been, and may be, for I fear I am too late: Iam indeed 
too late without that package!’ The last portion of this sentence he ut- 
tered mournfully ; but recovering himself, he made his way as rapidly as 
possible to the village, groping his way over the stone fences and piles 
of cedar-posts and lumber which are somewhat easily to be encountered 
at, Levanna wharf. Just then, looming up in the misty light, the crew of 
the boat saw that the Gulielima, with all sail set again, was foaming 
along and very near to them, so near that they were enabled to answer 
the hail of the Captain, by whose order they immediately took to their 
boat, and returned to the vessel, which, changing its course again, was 
soon lost in the darkness. 

There was a variety of conjectures in the watch of the vessel that 
night as to the conduct of the stranger, and the balance of opinions 
seemed to be in favor of the supposition that he was slightly crazy, the 
easy manner in which he took the loss of his trunk seeming to be a com- 
plete confirmation of this theory. Captain Hamlin thought the charge 
not quite proved. 

The signal-light was still there when Lenox reached the spot. A car- 
riage with elegant equipment, and with a team of the finest proportions, 
stood there. Its only inmate was a lady, young, graceful and beautiful, 
but with an air and manner of unmistakable pride. Lenox hastened to 
her side, and a conversation ensued. 

‘I obeyed the signal, dearest Evaleen,’ said Lenox, ‘at the risk of life. 
I have watched for it as never lover did before, and I am ready to 
accompany you.’ 

‘You have kept me here long in suspense,’ said Evaleen Howard. 
‘What risk of life can there be on this little lake? You have crossed the 
sea, and would you persuade me that there is any peril on the Cayuga ? 
But though you have come late, I shall not forfeit my word. Where is 
the gift you are to restore to me ! ” 

‘Evaleen, I never parted from your miniature till I had to choose be- 
tween its safety and that of a fellow-being. Youspeak lightly of the per- 
ils I have dared this night to meet you; but had you witnessed the scene 
when my grasp on your dear semblance unloosed, you would forgive me. 
I Jost it rather than see life lost.’ 

‘Ashley Lenox!’ said the fair but angry girl, ‘1 have consented to fly 
from the kindest home that ever smiled upon a daughter for your sake. 
I have, because I thought you, with it all, worthy of my love, endured 
your trifling with the affection of a heart that never loved but you. I 
see, my dear parent was right. You have not lost my miniature: lost it! 
lost it indeed in surf and storm on this petty lake! It is but a deceit ; 
you have given it to another, to your real love, that she may jest over it 
at the thought of her triumph over the one it pictures !’ 

In vain Lenox detailed and reiterated the story of his loss; the suspi- 
cions of the proud girl were aroused, and she only uttered indignantly 
the words, that they should never meet again. ‘T have loved you,’ said 
she, ‘ but that dream is over; the delusion is broken before it is too late.’ 
As soon as the order could be given, the carriage drove rapidly off to the 
east, and the interview thus strangely begun terminated. 
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Lenox stood like one stunned by a sudden blow; but this was but 
fora moment. He soon recovered himself, and hastened away in the 
direction of the Bridge again. - 

The explanation of this singular interview was this. Ashley Lenox 
and Evaleen Howard were Philadelphians; their families among the most 
refined and wealthy of that polished town. Their parents had for years 
been, by some family or business feud, at bitter variance ; and as all pas- 
sions grow by contradiction, nothing was quite so probable as that when 
young Lenox wooed the heart of Evaleen, her love should be in propor- 
tion to its difficulty. They could meet but seldom, but even in that in- 
tercourse it became evident that there was a serpent even in their para- 
dise. It was the intensity of feeling on the part of Evaleen, which would 
admit of no other thought by her lover than for herself. Her miniature, 
given to him, and prized by him as his life, had been accidentally lost. 
Her fancy suggested that it had been exposed by him to the unkind crit- 
icism of a fair friend of Lenox, to whom he was courteous, as became a 
gentleman, but with whom, in truth, he had not the most remote lover- 
like association. She would not hear his explanation at first, but yielding 
to his protestation, she at last consented to meet him in the progress of a 
western tour which her father and herself were to take; and in order to 
secure secresy, the bank of the Cayuga was designated as the place of 
meeting. 

It was near the rail-way, and yet sufficiently remote; and she had 
promised him that if he there produced the miniature, concerning whose 
loss she was yet obstinately incredulous, she would, as she had come to 
him, fly with him, though against her parent’s will. A promise so cruel 
to herself was properly frustrated. The stay of the travelling party at 
the pleasant city of Auburn enabled her easily to reach the appointed 
place of meeting, and she had sufficient influence with the old family 
coachman to induce him to do as she desired. Lenox had chosen to 
come up in the schooner, as affording the best means of being unob- 
served. The old sunken dock had overturned the boat and the enter- 
prise, as the results evidenced. Lenox returned that night to the Bridge 
in time to take the cars westward, and the lady found it easy to account 
for her short absence. 

I never found out whether these parties ever met and were reconciled, 
but I intend to ask my old friend, the Captain, when I see him again, as 
perhaps he may have heard from his mysterious passenger. I forget who 
it was in the village that fished up the trunk. It was never claimed, and 
its valuable contents finally found their way to the auctioneer and to the 
county treasury. I am certain that if Ashley Lenox or any of his friends 
ever sails on our Lake again, they will give as wide berth as possible to 
the old dock at Levanna. 
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As lords their laborers’ hire delay, Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 
Fate quits our toil with hopes to come, Although ardistant date be given ; 
Which, if far short of present pay, Despair is treason unto man, 


Still owes a debt, and names a sum, And blasphemy to Heaven. Scot?. 
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Stanzas: ‘ Feelings Inexpressible.’ 



































FEELINGS INEXPRESSIBLE. 


I. 


TuereE are holy feelings hidden 
In the caverne of the soul, 
Which, though language oft has bidden, 
Yield not to its weak control: 
Feelings of the Spirit’s vision, 
Full of sweet imaginings, 
Such as breathe of skies elysian, 
As they plume their angel-wings! 


Ir. 


Oh, how bright the Mind’s ideal, 
Loveliest, fairest of the fair ; 
And could speech but make it real, 
What gay vesture it would wear! 
Like the sun in noon-day brightness, 
Like the sweetest seraph-dream, 
Giving heart and spirit-lightness, 
F’en with shadows of its beam! 


z1t 


And how great the Spirit’s anguish 
To give vent those inmost fires ! 
But its vain endeavors languish, 
And its earnest vigor tires: 
And the heart is filled with sadness, 5 
Sadness of the darkest dye, 
That the purest streams of gladness 
Ever must unfathomed lie. 


Iv. J 


And how ready, oh! how willing, 
Ever are the lips to tell, 

Thus their wonted end fulfilling ; 
But each effort they repel : 


Scarce a paxsing glimpse revealing 
Of their beauty and their grace | 
To the suppliant, humbly kneeling ; 
For the gift of fond embrace ! 
Vv. 
Gladdening not the ear of mortal, ! 
Gladdening not his longing eye, j 
Do they pass the Spirit’s portal, ; 


Tinged with heaven’s own spotless dye. 7 
Unexpressed, they there for ever j 
Revel in the heart's recess, 
Like the sweetest flowers, which never 
Peifume save some wilderness ! 
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NUMBER TWO. 





Tue road was hard and level for miles in advance, but solitary as the 
grave. Far as the sight could reach, it wound away among the pines 


’ 
offering no other obstruction than an occasional log, or stump, or fallen 
tree. No sound but the caw! caw! 


! of the crows, who chattered above, 
or the more startling, though less frequent noise of the whooping cranes, 
as they rushed past. As it grew toward sunset, the mournful tones of 
the whip-poor-will fell on the ear; and they marked the flight of time by 
the lengthened shadows of the trees and horses. Sunset, here, is ever 
followed by a transient twilight, so short as hardly to merit the name. 
There was no moon, and but few stars were to be seen; not enough to 
give light beneath such a cloudy, angry sky. They felt the wind grow 
colder ‘and colder, as night drew on, and ‘the clouds grew heavier. It 
was evident the elements were in hurried preparation for a contest. That 
peculiar, rushing sound, as of the raging of a mighty sea, was heard com- 
ing through the. forest, bending the towe ering pines like reeds in the hand 
of a giant. Merton hugged ‘his cloak around him, and urged on his 
jaded horse, yet it availed little; the long road seemed to lengthen, the 
darkness grew darker, and the storm increased. It was a terrible night, 
and they began to take counsel of each other whether to proceed or turn 
back, and take shelter in the deserted house they had left behind; but 
that was near ‘ Twelve-Mile Swamp, long a notorious hiding-place of the 
Indians, and about which Merton had been particularly warned not to 
tarry. ‘Mr. Swivle,’ said he, as the possibility of their having lost their 
way occurred to him 

‘Mr. Swivle!’ he quickly interrupted. ‘Oh, none of that. Call. me 
Tim, or Colonel Tim; ’t is more friendsome like.’ 

‘ Well, as you please; but what of our having missed the road ?’ 

‘WwW hat, lost our way! Pshaw! do you tuck me for a two- year-old ? 
Take a cigar, stranger, and a pull at Aunt Betsy’s mint-drops,’ he replied, 
tapping the liquor-flask ; and deliberately following the advice himself; 
he smacked his lips, and wiped them on his sleeve. 

They rode on an hour or more. The Dutch courage of Colonel Tim 
seemed abating; at least, it took a new form. He grew taciturn and 
sleepy, judging from Doll’s lethargic gait. Merton thought he heard 
him snore ; but a sharp flash of lightning , followed by a volley of thunder 
that shook the very ground beneath them, aroused him. 

‘What's that?’ he inquired, rubbing his eyes. 

‘Only a thunder-clap; but fortunate lightning for us,’ said Merton: 
‘I think I saw a house ahead,’ 

‘Sorry to distress you, but it can’t be, Sir. Thar’s but one housen 
between this and Saint Hoggerstien, and we hain’t half-way tew hit.’ 


Colonel Tim had picked up the peculiar idioms of all he had associated 
with, and used them ad libitum. 
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‘ You forget how long you have slept, and we have come very slowly 
since sun- -down.’ He struck his repeater, and found it was nearly 
midnight. 

‘Oh, merely nodding, said the Colonel. ‘ Bonaparte dozed before his 
greatest battles ; but I never sleep, Sir, when travelling through an 
Indian country ! You must ’ave seen a will-o’- the-wisp in the swamp 
yonder ; or p’r’aps an Ingin watch-light, or signal !’ 

This was not a matter “of so great indifference to Merton’s untutored 
ears ; but a second flash of lightning solved the difficulty. Colonel Tim 
rubbed his eyes in obstinate incredulity. There stood the rude log-house, 
or double pen, but a few furlongs in advance; yet this was the chief 
mansion of what Colonel Tim would call ‘a pretty considerable settle- 
ment.’ The negro-huts were so removed from the master’s dwelling as 
to give ita most desolate aspect; and, as if in spite of Nature’s bounty ; 

every tree and shrub had been levelled in the clearing. Not a vestige of 
aught like flower or fruit was to be seen; and the crop of corn, cotton, 
and sugar-cane having all been gathered, there was left but the husks and 
stubble, to add to the look of utter desolation. Apparently, the inhabit- 
ants had followed the example of others, and fled to some fort or picket 
for safety. But on coming to the bars, they were agreeably surprised by 
a nocturnal serenade of the whole gamut of the dog kind, from the 
veriest snap to the loudest possible “detonation. Colonel Tim assured 
Merton this was but the usual night-guard of the woodsman, and would 
only herald their approach. Suddenly they perceived a light through 
the cracks of the cob-tenement, and did not despair of shelter and com- 
fort; although it proved but an apology for a house, being formed of rough 
logs, with an occasional clapboard. Doors and windows, or gaps, were 
in little repute, and freely admitted both air and light. There was, how- 
ever, an ample chimney, ‘with a prodigious hearth, on which smoked a 
huge log, that told of comfort in store. On one side of the room was a 
bunk, with an unoccupied bed ; and there being no partitions, several beds 
and mattresses were piled in the corner. The furniture consisted of 
these, and one or two old chairs with hide-seats; a pine table, a bench, 
and a shelf, on which stood a bucket of water, with a gourd in it; and a 
few plates, cups and saucers were set in a row behind. The bench was 
a rough one, and was placed in front of the hearth. On either side stood 
immense blocks of oak, sawed from some ancient tenant of the woods, 
and placed as fixtures in the chimney-corners. 

A long, lean, gaunt-looking fellow, in gray negro-cloth trowsers and a 
red shirt, was down on his knees before the fire, running bullets. His hair 
was dark and bushy, his beard unshorn, and his whole appearance that 
of a renegade. A woman of rustic aspect was assisting him, by trimming 
them with an old pair of shears, and by turns jogging the cypress trough, 
in which a baby was cradled; and which, by the way, was as good as a 
baby-jumper, if not as ingenious! She wore blue home- -spun, from her 
short dress to her top-knot, and was as low and thick as he was tall and 
thin. At the barking of the dogs, they started simultaneously to their 
feet. He dropped his work, but the woman caught up a handful of 
bullets from her apron, exclaiming quickly : 

‘Here, put these into ’em, Joe!’ 
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‘I reckon they won’t wait, wife. Where’s the rifle ?’ 

‘There, where it always is,’ she replied, pointing to the hooks above the 
door, where rested their only weapon of defence, sparkling and bright. 
She caught it up, drew the ramrod, and bade him ‘Fire !’ adding : 

+1 tell ye, I loaded her at sunset.’ 

‘No! no! wife. Let’s see first who or what it is.’ 

‘Yes, and get murdered and scalped for your pains.’ 

‘But I'll just peep out’ 

‘Why, it’s pitch dark; you can’t see no whar.’ 

‘Tl call, then.’ She put her hand on his mouth. 

Merton had awaited an answer to his rap, until he was out of patience ; 
and called out: ‘ We are friends; can’t you let us have lodgings until 
the morning ?’ 

‘Don’t be afeared, my friend,’ chimed in Colonel Tim, who now returned 
from an exploring expedition to the rear, but whose brains seemed some- 
what muddled by the darkness and fatigue, or the frequent counsels of 
‘Aunt Betsey, who by this time was dull and dry as himself. 

‘Oh, sartin, replied the man, his voice and manner changing from 
cautious timidity to the frankest hospitality. ‘Is that you, Colonel Tim?’ 
he asked, as he came forth with a blazing pine-torch to welcome them 

On entering, Merton shivered with the cold, or change of atmosphere. 
The woman observed it, and gave the log a ‘sudden turn with her foot. 
This sent forth a blaze that appeared to ch: ange the whole aspect of the 
house, making it warm and cheerful. To any, a place looks pleasant 
beneath the influence of a bright wood-fire ; but to none more so than 
weary travellers through the w woods. 

Colonel Tim seated himself upon one of the corner blocks, quite at his 
ease; and stretching off like a caterpillar in spring-time, his tongue also 
seemed to thaw. 

‘Come, Joe,’ said he, addressing the host, ‘let’s have supper; we’ve 
had no dinner, and accordin’ claim a double portion. You know my 
measure,’ he added, tapping his vest,‘ and can judge of my friend’s by 
the lean kind! But first, what’s to be done with the ecreturs? Neither 
Doll nor my friend’s beast is usened to hard fare, any more than their 
masters.’ 

‘’Tis an ugly night,’ replied the host, ‘and none should lack shelter, if 
’tis to be had. 1 think, Colonel Tim,’ he continued, as he smiled good- 
humoredly, ‘we must adopt the old game with Doll, and drive her be- 
neath the gig. The stranger’s horse must try the corn-house; we have 
no stable, and the shed’s blown down,’ 

‘A pretty considerable tumble,’ observed Colonel Tim ; ‘when did it 
happen ?” 

‘Oh, some time since. We were all ready to put up another ; in fact 
we were to have had a log-rollin’ to-day, but “for this blamed neise about 
the Ingins. "Tis said they’ ve been up yonder at B ’s, stealing off 
his cattle, cows, horses, and sich. I don’t much look for ’em here ; but 

‘tis well to be prepared ; they are like the old Evil One, nearest when 
least expected. You see, wife and I heard you coming, and not know- 
ing if it were friend or foe, we began to get ready.’ 
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: Yes,’ wt power interrupting him, with a eis ‘and ions very 
glad you didn’t take your wife’s advice.’ 

He smiled, and his face wore so entirely the stamp of honesty and 
kindness of heart, that Merton no longer felt uneasy at his position, al- 
though he had then no idea it was one of the most comfortable inns to 
be found in East Florida. Still he was sure it was a crack house, and 
looked about for a place of rest. There was but one room, and where 
they were all to be stowed was a riddle. He took the first opportunity 
to question Colonel Tim on the subject. 

‘Oh! never fear,’ he replied. ‘Sheets is plenty; and I’ll lay, thar’s 
four beds on that thar stead; and don’t you see the ladder?’ 

Merton glanced at the loft, or flooring of loose boar ds, and perceived 
a garret which looked the dreary abode of bats and mice! Colonel Tim 
sly ly suggested it was the safest place in case of an attack, and his thoughts 
again reverted to the war. 

As the host resumed his seat in the corner, on his return from having 
been to feed and take care of the horses, he took up his baby, and began 
to dandle it upon his knee. The child had an Indian rattle, formed of 
the bone of some wild animal, and ornamented with curlew-feathers. 

‘I bought that of Powel, but a few months ago,’ said he, as Merton 
took it from the child. 

‘They are friendly to you, then?’ 

‘Oh, no. They were; but knowing us, and how we are fixed, I think 
we are only the better mark for them.’ 

‘I should think, if there were any danger, you would be exposed to it. 
Don’t you feel uneasy ?’ 

‘Well, we do feel sort 0’ flustered at times, and wife thar gets skeery 
when any thing happens; but so far we have escaped, and now | think 
Government will afford us some protection. To be sure, they didn’t do 
much damage ’t other night ; but I reckon the matter ‘will wake ’em up 
thar in W: ashington. B- ’s a rich man, and he’s made all the noise 
he could about it, and not to blame.’ 

‘Did they fire on him ?’ 

‘Yes, but they are very poor marksmen. The way of it was this: 
They know B , and they know he ain’t afeered on ’em. Some said 
they owed him a grudge: may be so; but I kind o’ think they wanted 
to plunder. He has a large crop of corn, potatoes, and in fact every 
thing they are out of. W ell, Sir, he had been out driving up his hogs 
or cattle, and was about returning. It was nearly sundown; and for 
forty rods or so, there is a pretty open road, leading from the h: ummock 
to his dwelling. He generally came this way, as it cut off some. But as 
he left the thick woods, the dogs became restive and strayed off; but they 
continued barking so long, he followed, to see what they had treed. As 
he turned his horse into ‘the woods, Sir, a dozen rifles were fired at him. 
He turned, and seeing the road sentinelled by them on either side, he 
plunged the rowels into his horse’s flanks, and soon was out of reach.’ 

‘Did they pursue him?’ asked Merton. 

‘Not then; they are a cowardly pack ; beside, the trees sheltered him. 
But they knew, if he once reached his own home, it was good as a fort; 
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and be wall ave given them a warm einai, too. “He arms his 
negroes at night.’ 

‘I say, Joe, ain’t it ’most breakfast time ?’ inquired Colonel Tim, as he 
roused up from a nap. 

‘Not quite time for that, replied their host, laughing ; ‘but supper is 
ready, Sir. Come, stranger, he continued, ‘draw up to table; our meal 
is ready, and we’ve plenty, such as ’tis.’ 

‘Oh, we are not particular,’ remarked Colonel Tim, as they all arose and 
seated themselves at the smoking board, redolent of fried chickens, ham 
and eggs, with the unusual accompaniment of good bread and hot coffee. 

‘I don’t see as any thing is missin’, continued the Colonel, as he sur- 
veyed the dishes. ‘ Here's hog and hominy; plenty o’ sweet’nin’; 
chicken-fixin’s, and a heap 0’ pies an’ things. Stow away, Gineral Mer- 
ton, and don’t be ashamed.’ 

‘Come, wife, we are waiting on you; I'll keep the baby,’ said the host, 
kindly. 

‘No; let Violet pour out, and you help, said the wife, listlessly. ‘I 
don’t feel like eatin’, and I want to get Willie to sleep,’ 

Those at table brought good appetites to bear upon their meal, and 
were enjoying it in homely fashion, when the woman again observed that 
the dogs were uncommonly noisy. ‘ Violet,’ she continued, addressing 
the black girl who stood at the head of the table, in her nicely-starched 
bandanna turban and white apron, doing the honors with equal ease and 
grace, ‘do speak to the boys; tell Ned to drive them away, or the baby 
won't sleep to-night.’ 

‘Oh, wifey!’ said the husband, ‘our chat has put you in a fluster! 
You know the dogs ollers bark when it clears up, especially when the 
moon shines out, as now.’ 

‘But they act so queerish like,’ she replied, as she bent over and kissed 
her child. ‘Venus stays under the house all the time, and Cesar keeps 
running under the kitchen; I know they hain’t barking at the moon,’ she 
added, as the report of a rifle, another, and another followed, and the muz- 
zle of one gun was seen protruding through the logs. The mother rolled on 
the floor, and with one shriek expired! The child still clung to her, until 
separated by the half-frantic father. The other balls had fallen harmless, 
resting in the logs and shutters, or rattling as they rebounded to the floor. 

Each man grasped such weapons as he could lay hands upon, when 
yells loud and wild greeted them ; and they heard the Indians retreating 
with the noise and confusion of wild cattle. They opened the doors and 

‘gaps,’ and gave them a farewell salute, although not one was to be seen. 
They ran like deer, and hid like partridges ; yet it was judged there were 
at least a dozen. Undoubtedly they had been watching for some time, as 
their tracks were in every direction about the premises, and were probably 
the same tribe of which they had just been speaking. Shortly one or two 
of the negroes came rushing in, almost white with terror, literally fright- 
ened out of their wits. Their eyes glared, but they could only say, ‘ In- 
dians,’ and pointed to the kitchen wrapt in flames, which the Indians 
had lighted. The men succeeded in arresting these, by pulling it down. 
Where all are brave, ’tis needless to particularize ; but somehow less was 
expected of Colonel Tim, although he proved that, however he might 
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affect the dandy or the buffoon ordinarily, he was not lacking in courage 
or good feeling in the time of need. Indeed, many deeds of unexampled 
bravery during the war might be adduced, which would have won the 
actors the highest approbation, but were never known beyond the pre- 
cincts of home. 

As soon as the fire was extinguished, and they had time to reflect, it was 
deemed advisable to send an immediate report to head-quarters. As Mer- 
ton’s business was urgent, and his stay could not avail the sufferers, he 
promised to do his best to procure them aid from St. Augustine. Again 
he mounted his horse — which fortunately had not been discovered, having 
been stabled in an old negro-hut — bade adieu to his old and new friends, 
and putting the spurs to Dick, by day-break came in sight of old Fort 
Marion. In the uncertain light of dawn, he could easily imagine it some 
giant protector of the tiny village beside him; yet, alas! all shorn of his 
strength, like another Samson reposing in the lap of Delilah. 


Sit tes? ABE: FTES EO Se a TP. 


I. 
O yearninc heart, why vainly pine 
For solace hopeless as thy woes ? 
There is no balm for wounds like thine ; 
For thee no sweet Nepenthe flows. 


Ir. 


Thou may’st not breathe to mortal ear 
The sorrows thou must bear alone; 

The pitying sigh, the tender tear, 
Could charm no anguish from thine own. 


Irt. 


Then let us wear, with mournful pride, 
The weary mask as best we may ; 
And like the Spartan martyr hide 
The fang that gnaws our life away. 


Iv. 


’T is sad to read in stranger-eyes 

The scorn a kindly glance may meet; 
But sadder far in friendly guise 

False friends with wonted smiles to greet. 


Vv 


To shrink not from the traitor-hand, 
Nor link with bitter scorn the name 

Of him whose brow should bear the brand 
Of ineradicable shame. 


vi. 


O Truth and Falsehood! how aloof _ 
Each seems from each, at mortal strife ! 
Yet of your mingled warp and woof 


Is wove the checkered web of Life! 
New -York, 1851. 
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THE DESOLATE. 















BY MRs. F. H. EVANS 









Now, with the throb of a loving breast, 

The young dove dreameth within her nest ; 

Now, mid the clasping of velvet leaves, 

The blossom sleeps ‘neath the sheltering eaves: 
Beauty and Life 

Embrace and smile : 

But low is my boy 

In his grave the while ! 











Moon-beams tremble and kiss the sea; 
Odorous winds float over the lea; 
Merrily riseth the insect’s song, 
Fair come the stars like a sister-throng : 
But the glow-worm lights, 
In the willow’s shade, 
The lowly couch 
Where my boy is laid. 










Proud was the throb of my tender breast, 
As it won him oft to a charméd rest; 
Though tears, like the dew on a silken leaf, 
Told he had entered a world of grief: 

But they vanished soon 

By the gentle art 

That held him close 

To a Mother’s heart. 















Oh ! is my bosom less tender now ? 
Thrills not my heart with its wonted glow ! 
Weak to embrace are the loving arms 
That sought no wealth but his blooming charms? 

Nay! strong with life, 

Trembling with love ! 

But firm are the bars 

His form above. 













In the holy hush of the starry light 
A Presence stood by my bed at night: 
Bright was her face with a seraph-joy, 
As she loosed my arms from my dreaming boy : 
White as the pearl 
Of the ocean-shell 
Grew the round limbs 
Through her angel-spell. 














O heart! wild heart! be still, be dumb! 
When the glad summons for me shall come, 
First in the ranks of the shining bands, 
My cherub will meet me, with clasping hands: 
Glory and Love, 
On his radiant face, 
Shall light the air 
As our souls embrace. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


OF MY TRAVELLING COMPANION WOLF SHORT, AND WHERE AND HOW I FIRST 
BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH HIM, 
* Ein Genie ist iiberall, 
In Lapland und Amerika; 
Sogar in Portugal, 
In China und Siberien 
Von jedem Menschen gern geseh’n.’ 
GerMaw Courtienr’'s Sona. 

‘Ext SeXor Snort has been for the last week here at the hotel, but 
left this morning for the Havana.’ 

‘The devil he did!’ 

Was there ever any thing so confoundedly vexatious? To be in Gib- 
raltar alone was bad enough ; but to know that a man of sense, talent 
and information had been within an ace of becoming my companion ; 
and to know that if he had fraternized, all ennuz would have vanished 
like uncorked ether; and finally to know that he had fairly escaped me, 
was enough to make a saint swear. 

And being no saint ; ; . . 





I nap heard of Wor Sxorr once before. While in New-York, I had 
been referred to him, as the only person who could supply my elderly 
friend Miss with certain authentic materials for her ‘Granp Com- 
PREHENSIVE SURVEY OF THE AFRICAN RACE, AS IT NOW EXISTS IN DIFFER- 
ENT Parts oF THE Wortp.’ At her urgent entreaty, and supplied with 
a letter of introduction, obtained — Heaven knows from whom — I called 
at his hotel. He had departed —no one knew whither. Our proceeding 
had been conducted with all imaginable secresy, but Short was too old a 
bird to be thus caught. He had taken the alarm, and fled. On his 
table lay a card, on which was written in round, deliberate-looking letters, 
the following shockingly unphilanthropic message : 


‘ Devil take the African Race. 
‘Yours truly, 
‘Wor Sort,’ 


. - . . . . 





THe men who remain at a table d’héte after the dessert are not un- 
frequently of an original and decided cast of mind. The ladies, being 
lightest, (I mean most aérial,) are naturally blown away by the first puff 
of a cigar. Then the young gentlemen depart, on their evening visits, 
and are speedily followed by the sober married men, leaving the field in 
possession of the old bachelors and philosophers. 

I was thus seated after dinner in the long salle & manger of the Hotel 
de [’Europe in Venice. The broad windows admitted the cool evening 
breeze, and at the same time afforded a magnificent view of the city, 
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which, in the rays of the setting sun, seemed steeped in a golden-crimson 
bath. Beneath lay the Grand Canal, already crowded with gondolas, 
whose occupants were hastening to the opera. Caring nothing for the 
new piece of Verdi’s announced for that evening, I had remained quietly 
smoking in my chair. As this is a favorite conversation-hour, I began 
to scan the faces of my fellow-boarders, seeking for one in which informa- 
tion and urbanity were combined. 

At the head of the table were half a dozen of those ‘jolly dogs,’ who 
in every hotel seem to draw together by intuitive attraction; men who 
dice with the landlord for champagne, talk, swear and sing in many 
languages, and make more noise than all the rest of the company to- 
gether. At my right hand sat a fat old Austrian colonel, conversing 
earnestly with an ‘unfortunate- -looking young gentleman from Vienna, 
who had made himself conspicuous during dinner by describing, in a 
loud tone, the process of picking and packing oranges, as performed i in 
Sicily. None of these individuals (save indeed the jolly dogs) seemed 
worth knowing. 

Directly opposite sat a quiet, unobtrusive-looking man, in brown mus- 
taches. So remarkably silent had he been, that I had during dinner hardly 
noticed his presence. He might have been any thing — a diplomatist ora 
chef de police — an author or a bagman. But one could readily perceive 
by the expression of his dark eyes that he was no fool. 

Master Euphues Lyly, in his Anatomie of Witt, expressly cautions 
travellers in Italy against chance-acquaintances. ‘ Beware, saith he. ‘It 
is the nature of that country to sifte strangers; every one that shaketh 
thee by the hand is not joyed to see thee in heart.’ 

Had I followed the advice of sweet Master Lyly on this occasion, the 
world would have been a loser. All the wit, poetry and philosophy 
latent in the soul and writings of that transcendent genius Wolf, (which 
is to be published immediately after the next great revolution in Tim- 
buctoo, caused by the rise in pearl-powder,) would have remained to the 
present day sub rosa — under a tea-kettle ; I myself would have missed 
making a friend, and the evening would have gone to the . 


For the gentleman in brown mustaches was no other than Wour 
Suorr himself! 





CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


*Icu thiit mich zu ihm setzen — ich sah ihm in’s Gesicht, 
Das schien mir gar befreundet — und dennoch kannt’ ich’s nicht. 


‘Da sah auch mir in’s Auge der fremde Wandersmann, 
Und fiillte meinen Becher, und sah mich freundlich an. 


‘Hei! was die Becher klangen, wie brannte Hand in Hand. 
* Es lebe die Liebste, deine — Herzbruder, im Vaterland.’’ ~ 
. MuELuER. 


I am indebted to Wieland’s Abderites for the idea developed in the 
following sentence : 

There are certain men in this world, who have the happy faculty of 
knowing and understanding each other, and of becoming friends, as soon 
as they meet. Let the one be of Anglo-Saxon and the other of Chinese 
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‘blood, the chances are ten to one that, in five minutes’ conversation, they 
_ will have remembered to have heard of each other — at least have found 
out twenty acquaintances in common. There is more true warmth in 
their first meeting than many men show to their best friends; and yet, if 
they meet again at intervals of years, the re-union is like that of friends 
who have but recently parted. 

A man of this description is termed by Rabelais, ‘Bon Gualtier et bon 
compagnon. In German-student slang he is known as a ‘ kreulz fideler 
Kerl, und wackrer Kumpan. I should call him myself, a Jolly Good 
Fellow, which expression, correctly rendered, means a gentleman, a scho- 
lar, and a man of the world. 

Jotty Goop FrLLtows form the only true republicans in existence. 
For they know and recognize at a glance each other’s peculiarities and 
excellences, whatever be their rank in this world. I have met with two or 
three, who were princes; several, police agents; six or eight, commercial 
travellers; many more, military men; a sprinkling of students; one pirate, 
and any quantity of Catholic priests, more particularly Jesuits. 

Of course I admit modifications and variations from the rule. Many 
are obliged, in the way of business, to deviate very considerably from 
those principles of courtesy and gentleness which form the main-spring 
of good fellowship. But I need not preach. Until a man become Bon 
Gualticr himself, he will never understand the term, and when he does, 
there will be no need of explaining it to him. For a poetical example, 
the reader of Byron may recall Don Juan’s companion in slavery : 


‘Wuo wept upon his first wife’s dying day, 
And also when the second ran away.’ 


‘Brsamus, Frarercute!’ cried the Wolf, as the cork from the third 
bottle of champagne shot upward like a meteor against the under lip of 
the fresco Venus on the ceiling above, leaving thereon a fashionable im- 
perial — Bibamus, fratercule! The bright stars are flashing through the 
dark midnight, like the eyes of a Signora through her Carnival-mask ; 
the evening breeze c»mes cool and pleasant from the Lido, yet bears on 
its wings no sound save the ripple of the waters, and the faint ery of the 
distant gondolier. Lo, we sit above all, alone with the Night; and there- 
fore—drink! Is not this hour sacred to Bacchus ?’ 

The cold foam-wine leaped from its flask, like a brook bursting from 
the icy bonds of Winter. 

‘ He was right, cried the Wolf, ‘ who found in the Ionic, the Corinthian, 
and the Doric, symbols of the girl, the matron, and the man. With as 
much reason do I find in drinking-glasses a similar typification. The 
mighty German Pokal, which has kept its form unchanged from the 
Middle Ages, is a giant Ritter, who looks down on all. The Hock glass 
is a quaint and most venerable matron, of the same period. But thou, 
O Champagne!’ he continued, apostrophizing his brimming becher —‘in 
thy glass do I clearly discern the form of a slim and graceful maiden. 
And like the Elixir of Love in thy human archetype dost thou foam in 
thy crystal prison !’ 

‘Villanous Wolf!’ I cried, ‘wilt thou linger splashing and puddling 
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on the margin of the stream of poesie? Spring boldly in, and give a 
song !’ | 

Shin I a wolf, he replied; ‘and do I not therefore remember the fate 
of a classical lupus who once attempted to sing? I have not forgotten 
Atsopus !’ 

‘Howl then, O Bisclaverkt! Garwal, Wehr Wulf, Man Wolf, or Loup 
Garou — but |-t the song be forthcoming !’ 

Thus adjured, the Wolf seated himself at the piano, and sang to an 
inspiriting, rowdy-dowdy, Low Dutch air, the following verses : 










I sinc of Good Fellows 
Of every degree ; 
By land or by water, 
On shore or at sea, 
In dress-coats or petticoats, 
Bonnets or hats, 

In hiiicks, or in sheep-skins, 
In blankets or mats: 

Whoever in all things 
Right bravely agree ; 

For such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows, 
Whatever their lives, 

As monks or as milliners, 
Captains or wives ; 

Of the good and true-hearted 
Who laugh at the world, 

Yet are happy, wherever 
By destiny hurled ; 

Who enjoy all its folly, 
Yet from it are free; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows, 
And this is their sign: 

They rail not at laughter, 
Love, music or wine ; 

And fear not lest pleasure 
Should swamp them below, 

Or that those who are merry 
Must overboard go; 

Yet who moderate in all things 
And temperate we see ; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows 

Who hold to their word, 
Who are true as the sabre, 

And fast as the cord; 
Who think what they speak, 
Speak not all that they think, 


ae ee a 


Ehe Song of Goov Fellows. 





A MIRTHFUL man he was: the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. Gayety, 





And will stare at the Devil 
Or Death, till he wink ; 
Who from lying or trembling 

Or shifting are free ; 
And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows: 
Kind-hearted are they ; 

Not spiteful or cruel, 
Or wounding ‘ in play ;’ 

But regarding the feelings 
Of all as their own, 

Ne’er draw from the soul-chords 
A dissonant tone ; 

Who are gentle and courteous, 
While gallant and free; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows: 
Gop send us some more ! 

The Earth hath not many, 
Though Heaven hath store ; 

Stout-hearted companions, 
Well buckled in pride, 

Who flinch at no trifles, 
Whatever betide ; 

Who ’twixt honor and goodness 
No difference see ; 

And such are good fellows, 
Wherever they be. 


I sing of good fellows: 
Oh, covld there be found 
A land of delight, 
Where good fellows abound ; 
A gentleman’s heaven 
Below or above, 
And governed by Courtesy, 
Honor and Love; 
To Elysium or Eden 
I never would flee, 
But the Land of Good Fellows, 
Wherever it be. 





& SO -m.. 


Even in life’s closing, touched his teeming brain 
With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hvar glacier, 


Painting the bicak ice with a thousand hues, 
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BY J. HOWARD WAINWRIGHT. 


Wovutpst wed for gold? Seek yonder palace-gate, 
Where liveried menials at the entrance wait ; 

They guard the porch ’gainst all of low degree, 

But ‘thou, unseen, shalt enter there with me, 

And learn a lesson from a gilded page: 

Too true the tale it tells, from age to age, 

Of wealth and misery joining hand in hand. 

See yonder lady fair: wouldst understand 

Why on her youthful brow that shadow rests ¢ 

Can it be true that aught of grief molests 

One who is mistress of a home like this? 

What! can not riches purchase earthly bliss # 

Fool ! list the moral that this scene imparts : 

She purchased wealth — with what !— two broken hearts! 
Scarce one short year ago, a youthful pair 

Plighted their troth, and swore through life to share, 
Whether for weal or woe, their mutual lot; 

But wealth came limping by, and she forgot 

Her faith, his love: alas! poor girl, she sold 

His earthly happiness, her heaven, for gold. 

Where is he now, that poor heart-broken boy ! 

When he beheld his all of earthly joy 

Gone, gone for ever with the rich man’s bride, 

A tomb-stone mournful whispers, ‘ that he died’ 

And is she happy now? No; every scene 

She looks upon but tells what might have been. 
Though decked in costly silks and satins rare, 

Though priceless jewels glitter in her hair, 

Though blessed with every thing that wealth can buy, 
Still, is she happy? List the stifled sigh 

Bursting unbidden from her aching breast! 

It sometimes finds a voice, though oft repressed ; 

And in that sigh a truthful tale is told: 
Go, write it on thy heart, and wed for gold. 






















































Wouldst wed for gold? Seek yonder humble cot: 
There wealth and misery are alike forgot; 
Wide open stands the hospitable door, 

And welcome he who enters, rich or poor. 
Contentment smiles around with homely grace ; 
Here jaundiced avarice with saffron face 
Would e’en forget his hoards of yellow dust, 
And give his millions, could he share the crust 
That honest labor renders ever sweet, 

(Not always such the luxuries of the great.) 
See from his daily toil the cotter come : 

Full well he knows the loved one waits him home ; 
Little cares he to share the rich man’s part, 

His mine of wealth is one true woman’s heart ; 
Like those twin stars that mariners descry 

When looking eastward in the northern sky, 

They seek the Cynosure to track their way ° 
O’er pathless seas, but, lest they wandering stray, 
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And choose some other orb, the pointers guide 
To it alone, heedless of all beside ; 
Revolving ever, still they never rove 
From out the path that guards the star they love. 
So woman’s fond affections, pure and true, 
Once gained, will faithful ever cling to you, 
Though all else change. Let good or ill betide, 
Faint not, blest man, an angel’s at thy side. 
Constant in death, she whispering points above : 

‘ Dearest, we'll meet in heaven, for heaven is love” 
Think well on this, ye fools that seek to gain 
A fleeting pleasure for an age of pain! 
’T is short-lived pleasure wealth alone can give, 
And happier far, methinks, ’t would be to live 
Poor but contented. Now my thought is told, 
Go, write it on thy heart, and wed for gold ! 


‘Wed not for gold!’ Seek California’s shore, 
Contend with thousands for the glittering ore! 
Toil, while the sun beats on thy fevered head ; 
Toil, till thy fainting heart is almost dead ; 

Toil, till thy worn-out limbs refuse to stand ; 
Dig, till the pick-axe drop from out thy hand, 
Till frosted head and heart proclaim thee old ! 
Aye, more, till death! but oh, wed not for gold! 


THE LEEPER: AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


‘Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? There are not found that returned, 
to give glory to Gop, save this stranger.’— Braie 


Tue extremes of civilization dwelt at the extremes of the great street 
which was almost the only street, and about the sum total of the town of 
Norfolk. You might have found this grand thoroughfare, in the partic- 
ular year to which I have reference, and for many a following year, to 
which I have also reference, bordered with every imaginable sort of edi- 
fice, and in these varied tenements every style and hue of habitant. There 
were in the first place black citizens and white, who had arranged their 
abodes, in regard to place and form, ad libitum ; then there were beg- 
gars, and almost millionaires, living literally side by side ; idlers, and the 
wretchedest victims of poverty ; preachers and thieves ; angels embodied, 
and demons personified; heathen men and saints, publicans and Phari- 
sees; the pure in heart, the charitable—and precious few were they, 
alas !—the unbelieving and the scoffers also. 

The pride of w ealth, in Norfolk, manifested itself in the ordinary forms ; 
in large possessions, in well-kept and extensive grounds, in stately dwell- 
ing-places, in fine equipage, in fine furniture, in rich raiment likewise. 
The pomp and triumph of poverty spoke also in the usual forms; in the 
paupers’ rags, and in the hovels they called homes. The luxury of the 
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Christians, that which as a body they most rejoiced in, was the splendid 
church they had built, the ornament of the town, the place for a Sabbath- 
day’s luxurious rest ; the people of ‘St. Giles, on the contrary, the beg- 
gars and loose characters thereof, had also their church, their holiday re- 
sort, but other voices than those of praise and prayer went up therefrom. 

There were two men in this town, the goodly town of Norfolk, who 
were sorely afflicted, almost beyond imagination: they were diseased 
with leprosy! The names of these men were Judas Rollin, the fisher- 
man, and Hiram Hildreth, the banker: they were lepers ‘white as 
snow’; but where was the Pool of Siloam in which they might ‘wash 
and be clean’? The terrible disease that afflicted them was strangely 
changed in form since the time when the great Puysictan, in His jour- 
neyings, was hailed from wayside and plain and city with the cry of the 
awfully diseased, ‘Unclean! unclean!’ ‘Lorp, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ Though one of them was an outcast from the Israel of 
the world, an alien from every thing recognized as the lofty, the noble, 
and the true, still he was not a cast-out, a cast-away, as were they of old, 
by reason of their leprosy. It was not the absolute loathsomeness of his 
disease that forced him to the Desert of Life, that shut him from the 
doors of knowledge, the hand of sympathy, the soul and the voice of 
Love. Nay; for as far as real infection, infectedness, went, the banker 
was in as extreme a situation as the fisherman, and yet no man shunned 
him. Shunned him! what an absurd idea! He was the last to be thrust 
against the wall; no door was closed upon him, no face was averted, no 
voice changed, no lip curled, no step shunned, no hand was withheld. 
Love was never changed to fear for him; none, through fear, fled from 
him. The banker had his wife and his children, but no one ever thought 
of separating them, from fear of the contagion of his disease. 

Let us look upon him. Come through the splendid rooms, glowing 
and glittering with magnificence, to this silent place, this darkened cham- 
ber. Look on this couch of luxury, of agony. Its magnificence, see! is 
stained with blood; the banker is wounded ; there is blood on his tem- 
ples, his hair is stained with it, and blood on his dress, for a great wound 
is in his side. How deathly pale the man is; he is in extrem? pain. 
But he does not lack for tender care. A physician is bending over him, 
his two young daughters are beside him, and his watchful wife, always 
his constant and attentive friend and servant, she is the last that will 
now desert him. Five hours ago Hildreth was laid on this couch, and he 
has not since been moved; the utmost has been done to arouse, revive, 
and strengthen hini. Many a groan has escaped him since he was 
brought home, helpless and unconscious ; but to only one word has he given 
utterance : when they had thought him quite senseless, his lips opened, 
he proved himself most keenly alive, for that one word, uttered in agony 
and terror as it seemed, was, ‘ Hell /’ 

What a word was that to find such utterance, as in angry wrath, from 
the lips of a saint! It startled and horrified his listeners, yet they dared 
not think of attaching the significance to it which they could but believe 
he did. The expression of his countenance, in that one moment, blas- 
phemed by the utterance of that word, gave the lie to his whole past. life ; 
but the expression was lost in an instant, and a few moments after saw 
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him awaking, the resigned, heroic Christian, tranquil in his agony, sub- 
dued and subduing. 

Such a clashing of opinion had never before been known in the good 
town of Norfolk; such a startling event had never occurred to arouse 
those citizens so thoroughly, from one end of the grand street to the other. 

The banker had been assaulted, with intent to kill! He was mortally 
wounded, as the report went, and that by one of the most unmitigated 
wretches, blackguards and scoundrels that ever drew breath. And the 
story was all true enough, yet how far from just was the indignation vis- 
ited upon the poor leper, by his dealings with the rich leper ! 

Learn the circumstances of the outer and inner life of Judas, and the 
nature and the worth of public opinion in this matter will, to the candid 
reader, at once appear. 

Judas Rollin lived in a hut, the like of which whoso has beheld ever a 
railroad or canal in process of construction has seen by the myriad ; and 
this house his own hands had built. The hut stood on the sea-beach, 
and Judas owned, beside it, a boat and a fishing-net, and this was all 
his property. The poor man had a wife and one child. His wife was a 
good creature at heart, but the woman had been almost driven out of 
her; that is, if by woman is tnderstood refinement, gentleness, a soft 
voice, and ready sympathy. ‘The sea air, and great exposure to all kinds 
of weather, and to labor in the sun and in the rain, from her youth up, 
had browned her face to a hue almost as dark as the copper-colored face 
of Judas. Her voice was not low, nor mild; it would not have remind- 
ed you of sighing zephyrs, or Afolian strains. She was never well dressed, 
nor any where near it. She was a creature born to hard toil, brought up 
to it, and well inured in it; a woman, but a slave to poverty and 
labor, which is a very different sort of person from the woman of ease and 
elegance. So much love as can live in a heart crushed and bowed down 
by a never-ended toil ; so much gentleness as can remain in a nature 
whose fiercest. passions have by evil circumstances been all aroused, re- 
mained in her. But she was a different sort of being from her d aughter 
Angela, who was a very fair, bright-eyed, and lively girl: as pretty a girl, 
in fact, as could in her day have been found, high or low, in Norfolk. 
She had a sweet voice and a kind heart, industry, and application, and 
ambition ; and with these qualifications stubborn indeed must be the evil 
fortune that can not be overcome. Angela was ambitious, not only for 
herself, but for her parents, more so far than the *y had ever been for 
themselves ; and this she proved, even while a very young child, in her 
whole- suuled endeavors to increase the comforts of her home, by trying 
to make order and peace there. 

Judas Rollin was a hard man, yet not naturally so. Sinful, corrupted, 
morally diseased his nature had become, but it was surely his second 
nature ; it was not so with him in the beginning. When he was an 
infant, in his mother’s arms, of him, as soon as of the purest offspring of 
purity, the angels might have said, ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Alas, for the manhood that had grown from that infaney! sad, and true 
as sad, would the truthful declaration of him now have been, ‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of Satan. Search the universe over, you would never find 
a house more miserable than his,a home more fallen, a nature more 
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besotted, a life more depraved. He had sunk, soul and body, poor Judas ! 
He was hardly a man; indeed, he was much more a beast than a man. 

His leprosy was not, as before stated, of that outward form which sent 
the afflicted of old far from the wayside, to dwell and to die alone. In 
what then could one now discover it? Oh, look! see! How doth drunk- 
enness leave its mark? Ay, how, if not in the outward, the visible 
signs, as well as in the inward and spiritual corruption? in flaming let- 
ters, in bodily weakness and inefficiency, in poisoned, yet continuing life, 
in extreme poverty, depravity, rum; in gross sensualism, in evil, uncon- 
trollable passions, in brutal desires! Oh, see what a story is written in 
those wild, those red and fiery eyes, those angry eyes, which have lost the 
divine insignia! What a tale that bloated, unstable figure tells. Those 

rags he wears are enough to make one laugh, provided « one be sufficiently 
hardened: or weep, if one be still in the possession of humanity. The 
mark, the brand, the leprosy is on him; he carries it about with him; he 
cannot throw it aside; it 7s him! But supposing he, this man, were ar- 
rayed in cleanly raiment ; for a moment, in mere courtesy, think of him 
thus: put fine garments on him, dress him as a—a gentleman ; would he, 
in all reason, be still laughed at, hooted at, shrunk from, insulted 2 Not 
insulted, certaintly, except perhaps by children, who are not wise to distin- 
guish! Why then is it? Zs the‘ gowd’ more than ‘the guinea-stamp ?’ 
One would imagine so. Just array Judas as some are in your mind’s 
eye arrayed. There is many a Dives, dear reader , for whom he might 
reasonably be mistaken! I know it, and so do you! But in these rags, 
which are merely the outer presentment of his poverty, his inward pov- 
erty, which is in fact more grievous far than that which constrains many 
a mortal to lie down and die —give him again the rags which are his: if he 
is himself, you will see soon enough the leprosy which disgusts you, 
though you ‘would not think of flying before it in fear of contagion. You 
see the leprosy, unutterably terrible, which that once prev alent in Judea 
only faintly prefigured. 

The wounded man on whom we have looked was no acknowledged 
leper; but oh, ye angels! was he the less so because unacknowledged ? 
Had any rn nortal said on the contrary of Judas Rollin, the day when he 
was cast into prison by the hand of indignant and outraged law, ‘ The man 
has leprosy — he ought to be put away by himself,’ the word would have 
been repeated from lip to lip, through all that town of Norfolk, and every 
one would have added, ‘ What an expressive word !” 

Many years ago this fisherman and this banker, whose separation 
to all appearance, as morally great as if they had resided at the extremes 
of the earth, found themselves, each in youth, together in a house of Gop. 
They had not gone together there on that memorable night, for though 
both were poor, accident had placed them in different stations of life, and 
nature had endowed them with very different temperaments. It seemed 
as though something more than accident had led them to that one place 
of w orship on thesameeven. Neither of them could be often found in such 
holy place. They did not go together, but they went equally from cu- 
riosity; and they found more than they sought, when, at the conclusion 
of a discourse which had affected the one to the depths of his heart, and 
the other through his whole mind, this appeal burst on their ears: 
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‘Here anna 1 in the name of the Reuslestions Gop, the ous J wanes! 
As His ambass: ador, His minister, I have laid before you this night the 
despatches of His infinite grace. O men and women, it is sufficient for 
you! Bondmen of Satan, I ery unto you, arise! cast off your fetters, 
your thrice-accursed fetters ! Behold, He who is the Atmieuty and the 
ALL-MERCIFUL is waiting to receive you! Pilgrims, weary wanderers in 
the desert, do you weep? You are bowed down, I know, J know you 
are; you faint beneath your burden: oh, cast it on the Lorpv! He will 
sustain you, and comfort you! He, my brethren, my brothers —oh, re- 
member this — He, also, once w andering on this earth, for your sake ‘and 
for mine, exclaimed, ‘I thirst !? and by ‘the atonement Hr made, by His 
own bitter want and pain, a fountain was opened, and He has bidden 
me, even me, to stand before this people, to cry,‘ Ho! all ye that thirst! 
behold the fountain of living water! Whosoever will drink of it shall 
never thirst!’ In Gon’s name, dear brethren, ye athirst, wearied, and 
dying mortals, come! Behold the well of salvation! See—the hour of 
salvation —it is at hand! Come, for all things are now ready. The 
Spirit and the Bride, are they not whispering at this very moment in your 
hearts, Come? Fellow- -pilgrims, you who are yet in your youth, let me 
_tell you, very dark and dreary is this world, and you will find it so, if you 

do not see the Sun of Righteousness shining about your path, and direct- 
ing your way to heaven. Oh, think upon this life! I know it all: I 
also have been young; [ am old: I have proved what some of you are 
now experiencing, and this I tell you, for the thing that hath been shall 
be —say, is not this your life? Do you not in early youth, are you not 
now looking forward, some of you, with keenest impatience, tempted 
sorely to leap on and grasp to yourself the glowing future before the 
time? Andsome other of you, have you not met that future, and proved 
it? Was it not disappointment that you hugged to your breast? And 
others still — you have gone farther on in life — has not the er y already burst 
with bitter anguish from your hearts, ‘And is this all? Do those around 
me, have others found only this?’ Is it, indeed, all we have to look for ? 
must we turn our thoughts beyond this wished-for future, even farther u 
to Gop, for a future which we shall not recognize on earth? My friends, 
there has never a youth of thoughtful mind arrived at manhood, who has 
not gone through all this experience of thought, expectation, and disap- 
pointment. How is it possible that the experience should be otherwise ? 
How else could we be transported from the kingdom of darkness to the 
kingdom of Gop on earth, the kingdom of Gop in heaven? How could 
man ever be prepared, save by a trial of the life of worldliness and the 
life of holiness, to combat and choose between the two? And since then 
this is the experience of all, since the converted man will tell you it is 
true, and that there is more joy, as well as safety, in believing, O brother 
still in bondage, suffer yourself to be entreated, to be warned. ‘The thing 
that hath bea n, shall be” Resist the Devil, and, you have the word of 
Him for it who cannot lie, the Devil will flee from you! Dear brethren, 
it is sin, and sin alone, that makes the anguish of the tribulation, the bit- 
terness of the strife, the keenness of the sorrow! Believe me, for the 
Gop who hears me has inspired my voice to speak this truth: there is 
peace, there is satisfaction in faith, and trust in the Lorp our Lorp, Curistr 
VOL, XXXVII. 34 
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Jesus. Would you approach the Eternal Farner? What can prevent 
you, then? Come, in the name of love, and holy joy, and unfailing con- 
solation! Come, but through your RepeEeMer; there is no other refuge, 
there is no other sacrifice. CHrist our Passover is slain for us! Let us 
keep the feast, the feast of reconciliation. Oh, unspeakable joy! ob, holy 
love! oh, divine reconciliation! Whosoever will... . let him come!’ 

The minister paused, and a deep silence spread over the vast assembly 
which had gathered expressly to hear him, for he was a preacher far- 
famed for his eloquence; and the eloquence of the orator, if not the truth 
of the preacher, is always attractive; the curious and idle, as well as the 
intellectual, will be drawn and affected by it. 

It was at the conclusion of a long sermon on the Atonement, that he 
uttered the recorded invitation —an invitation which had never sounded 
in the ears of that congregation with such solemnity and thrilling power 
before. A few moments of entire silence passed, and then his deep and 
thrilling voice was heard again. It took now the tone of tenderest sym- 
pathy, as though his heart were weeping for the unconverted ones before 
him. ‘Are there none here,’ he said, looking earnestly around, ‘are 
there none within hearing of the great truths this night proclaimed, who 
have need to come, when bidden? Is this, indeed, an entire company 
of Christians, men and women? Is there not one unregenerate heart, 
not one unsanctified soul in Divine presence? Can every voice in this 
assembly exclaim with one accord, ‘My Lorn, and my Gop?’ Oh, how 
blessed the thought! how glorious the idea! Well might one, then, in 
His name, rise up, and declare this plaee to be, in a peculiar sense, the 
very gate of heaven.’ Again he paused, and a dead silence ensued; then 
a voice from a far corner exclaimed, ‘O Lorp! have mercy on me! have 
mercy on me!’ 

It was more a groan than a prayer, and if the silence there had not 
been perfect, it could not have fallen thrillingly, as it did, on the awed 
heart of the congregation. It broke distinctly on the minister’s ear, and 
many a voice echoed it; and then there was a rising, and a rush, and in a 
moment more a crowd of kneeling forms fell prostrate before the altar. 
Again all was hushed, and nothing but that supplicating voice, ‘articulate 
in the ear of Heaven,’ was heard, beseeching the grace of Gop for those 
repentant mortals. It was a sight and a night to be remembered — such 
a sight and night, that none of all the multitude gathered on that occa- 
sion in the church could ever speak of it without the solemnest emotion ; 
they had looked upon the solemnest sight the universe can afford, that of 
a congregation of smners, convicted by their own conscience and the 
Spirit of Gop of their sin. Gop was there, in the midst of them, and 
they knew it; and with a rich blessing He answered the prayers of the 
devout man who had aroused the multitude from death to life. 

This occasion was the opening of a revival of religious sentiment and 
action in Norfolk, which was attended by varied, by some blessed, fruits, 
In pious souls the memory of it was for many years a precious memory, 
for then it was that many were added to the church daily, of such as 
should be saved. 

Among those who repented to confession were the two young men of 
whom we have made mention, Hiram Hildreth and Judas Rollin. It was 
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indeed from the heart of Judas, the fisherman, that the cry of a heart 
burdened with a consciousness of need and sin broke forth, which aroused 
many of that congregation to the act of humbling themselves before Gop. 
It was a momentary wonder to all, until the power of Gop unto salvation 
was called to mind, when he was seen rushing up to the altar, the first of 
the many who offered themselves for the prayers of the church. He was 
well known as a bold, careless, reckless and profane youth, but no one 
had suspected him of a remaining capacity for the genuine feeling and 
moral courage that was revealed on this night by him. 

The whole life of this Judas had been a hard and an exposed one, and 
not unattended with danger. His childhood had been spent in idle- 
ness and in want, and his ideas, from the first, hardly extended beyond 
that sea-side where, bare-foot and bare-headed, he had played and 
worked through infancy and childhood, only escaping death by drown- 
ing because predestined, according to the opinion of some, to be hanged ! 
He had never been sent to school a day in his life, but of his own accord 
he had sometimes gone to the shanty where children such as he were 
taught; and it is not to be supposed that he, in these random visits, 
acquired much information. In fact, he knew almost nothing, until he 
went to work for himself, and began to be ashamed of his heathenish 
ignorance. Then, by degrees, in one way and another, he picked up 
various kinds of knowledge, and learned to read and write. Much be- 
yond these attainments he did not go, in the path of learning. Other 
inducements than those which had impelled him to study offered, when, 
wearied with hard work, he found a brief time for rest. His home, or 
rather the place which gave him shelter, was a miserable one; he had 
no comfort there by day or by night, and after he grew old and strong 
enough to labor for himself, he seldom went back to it. His father and 
mother were intemperate people; the shed they lived in was a hell on 
earth; and it was a fiercer and more loathsome hell to him even than 
that in which he plunged on his escape from home. 

As a matter almost of course, he fell in with bad company. There 
was none other that would receive him. Every thing seemed against 
him. Even his kind-heartedness and good-nature were turned into in- 
struments which served his worst interests. After he became a regular 
boatman and fisherman, his days were days of labor. He hardly knew 
what rest was till the Sabbaths came round, and then he never thought 
of seeking rest (for who had ever taught him better?) in any other 
place than the tavern, where his companions lounged away the hours, or 
in strolling on the beach, or in sleeping in his poor lodgings. This Sab- 
bath night, when for the first time in his life he heard himself invited, 
with true and earnest sympathy, to come to the Lorp for comfort and 
strength, was certainly an era in his career. It seemed, while the preach- 
er’s voice was ringing through the silence, as though the call was made 
purposely for him, as though he too could really understand, what he 
had never much thought of, and certainly had never comprehended be- 
fore, the one great need, which in itself absorbed every other need; and 
thus it was that the audible, irresistible, one cry of his soul in that hour 
was, ‘ Lorn, have mercy on me!’ 

He forgot every thing in that emotion; the future, the present, and 
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the past were all drawn into that one great ind most strange thought, 

the merciful and Almighty Gop, whose love and goodness had on this 

night been fully and freely set before him. He was willing and ready 

to receiwe eyen him, sinner though he was, into the covenant of His 

grace! And as complete a surrender, for the moment, as mortal ever 
made, he made, when, forgetful of all other things, he pressed forward to 
learn of, and to accept the love of the Lorp Jesus ; for he saw now how 
it was, that having Hr he should possess all things. There were some 
who rejoiced and were glad in the conversion of this youth ; but he 
knew not of it. There were pious souls who knew nothing of him, ex- 
cept the knowledge that might be drawn from his looks, his rough and 
coarse dress ; they saw in hima publican and a sinner. This was the 
most that was known of him, excepting by the good pastor, whose heart 
was keenly alive to the conviction of the great redemption there was for 

this youth, and to the fact of the peculiar and constant dangers, the 
temptations, to which, as a pilgrim in the Christian progress, he would 
surely be exposed. He was right in his conviction, or suspicion, of the 
very kind of danger that awaited and attended Judas; of the ridicule, 
and jesting, and mocking, by which his former companions in sin would 
lead, or strive to lead the convert astray ; and strong indeed, almost mi- 
raculous, he knew the power must be, that would deafen him to all their 
persuasion, temptation and example. He trembled for the lad, and he 
did more: he prayed for him; he prayed for, he strove with him; for he 
clearly saw that the few temporal comforts and enjoyments even which 
he had, would present themselves to Judas’s mind as so many sore temp- 
tations to return from the strange path he had entered, and go with those, 
who had only a few of the most sensual pleasures to comfort them in 
their want and poverty. In forsaking the ways and practices of sin 
and folly, what strong defence was there that he could place between 
himself and them? He was not fitted for, nor had he taste, naturally, 
for intellectual enjoyments; and even if he had, what then? In his case 
the satisfaction would not have waited on the craving. How, in what 
way could the cultivation of his intellect be conducted? He had none 
of the genius that overleaps and conquers obstacles; he had not the 
habits of application which sometimes, to all practical purposes, supply 
the inspirations and the daringness of genius. Obviously there was but 
one hope for him, the love of “Gop, of virtue, and of holiness; and this, 
to cure him from the leprosy of his sin, must become the great principle of 
his life and action. That this was the work of no one moment, or hour, 
or day of excitement, the pastor knew well. He knew it was not a mir- 
acle that had aroused this youth to a consciousness of the error of his 
ways, like that which induced the change in Paul the apostle. He knew 
that, in reason, Judas could not be so radically, naturally and spiritually 
changed, as that nothing could now remove his feet from the Rock of 
Faith ; that the passion, “and determination, and inclination of a moment 
ought not to be accepted as the guarantee of the work of a life-time. He 
could readily see that his words might have produced this solemnizing 
effect, this subduing effect, on one suddenly awakened by a variety of 
causes beside his words to a sense of his spiritual and worldly need and 
wretchedness ; that many influences beside spiritual ones might constrain 
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him to remain true and steadfast, for a time, to the vows of repentance 
and amendment he made. 

And so he exerted himself to the utmost to establish and perfect the 
good work begun in Judas. But before the joy of believing had become 
a joy so established that it could not be lived without, the minister was 
removed from his charge ; and after leaving Norfolk, afflicting dispensa- 
tions of a domestic nature absorbed his thoughts, and Judas was left 
without a mortal-spiritual guide. Almost without a ‘guide: but still that 
new Idea was in his mind ; a new word was tolling, solemnly as a funeral 
bell, through his heart; he had a new perception, dim and dark it is true, 
but still infinitely more full of hope for and to him than his former total 
unconsciousness. If it was not love for, it was the love of, and a con- 
sciousness of the love of Gop, which awakened him. It was surely not 
fear. The preacher had presented no terrific imagery of the Divine 
wrath and future judgment, to frighten his hearers into saving repent- 
ance. It was the more exalted and subduing sentiment of love. When 
Judas afterward, deprived of his spiritual guide, sought of himself to 
find out and to know Gop, the rapturous idea which at first rejoiced 
him by degrees departed. When he studied the subject for his own 
mind, he oftener lingered over the terrors of the eternal power, eternal 
wrath and judgment, and on the fiery condemnation, than on that record 
of Gop wherein is made known the wondrous story of a surpassing, all- 
mighty, all-embracing love. And when was the bond of fear, of fear that 
was nota tangible torment, a personal cruelty and restriction — when was 
such a fear ever an effectually preventing, directing and saving power ? 
Fear may \ead to love, and not unaccountably, but love never leads to 
such fear as the awakened sinner sometimes feels, to be miserable in, and 
then to forget again. Fear hath torments ; but Love! it is all in all! 

Alas for “Judas ! ! love did not come to be his all in all, and fear did not, 
of course, prove a saving power; for it was gradually dispelled by the 
jesting and the mocking of his companions, who were themselves equally 
without it, and reverence, and love. In his own mind, for his own con- 
sideration and encouragement, he could point to no fruits of his conver- 
sion. No happy results had been produced — no temporal profit, certainly. 
And he could not tell his jesting companions, so that they would under- 
stand it — for he did not understand it himself — of that inward peace which 
was so unspeakable a blessing, nor of that hope of salvation, the exceed- 
ing comfort, the great possession, which was not to be bought with gold 
or with silver. He could not tell them, from the honest conviction of his 
heart, of that hope and peace which was a better possession than all the 
good things of this life. The golden gates of Promise had not been 
opened to ‘him ; he knew not of that joy unspeakable and full of glory 
which the redeemed rejoice in; light had not yet fallen around his path, 
but the shadows of light only; he was not yet unbound ; he had only 
been so moved as to become aware of the fetters which girded him, suffi- 
ciently afflicted by them to long for an escape. ‘That was all. 

He forgot or neglected the hardly established habit of prayer ; his 
lips were again pressed to the cup of impurity — the bitter cup of drunk- 
enness and of madness, Oaths and cursing found a voice, passion again 
swayed his mind, and desire was rampant in his heart; and ere long, poor 
Judas! he was treading in all the ways of the transgressor ! 
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When he became a man, and was fairly established in his business, his 
vagabondism, poverty and corruption, he of course did not find himself 
on the high road to prosperity. He had not the intellect nor the will which 
not unfrequently sends men up, even from the very dregs of society to 
the heights thereof; but he had within him the spirit of plodding industry, 
which was sure, so long as persevered in, to keep him above want. En- 
couraged by his consciousness of this fact, Judas, in the course of time, 
married, and built for himself a shanty on the sea-beach. But his pros- 
pects never brightened. Evil company, and perhaps ‘ home influence’ too, 
served any other purpose than that of exalting him. He was tempted 
above what he was able to bear. He had forsaken Gop, and was without 
such force of mind and body as would have driven him on prosperously 
in the course of worldly affairs. In an awful sense his manhood was with- 
out hope, because without Gop in the world. 

No good Samaritan came in those days, even to him, with the attempt 
to renew or build up again his faith in the Lorp JEnovan. He, diseased 
and a leper as he was, still was not recognized as of those sick in need of 
a physician, for whom the offering of healing was made. 

It was in the midst of the poverty and debasement of this poor man and 
woman, that Angela Rollin was born. In this house of want, and sin, and 
infamy, that fair-faced, fair-haired, angelic child grew up to maidenhood, 
as unlike her parents as the bright flower of the cactus to its ugly parent- 
stem. In prosperity, surrounded with and acted on by sweet, and pure, 
and genial influences, her name had been no misnomer ; nor was it even 
now: she was no fallen angel; there was a fountain of purity in her soul 
that remained unpolluted by the evil example continually before her. She 
also was without religious principle, ignorant of it, so far as it is an 
engrafted principle. She had no high ambition of any sort—no exalted 
faith ; her preservation, through Gop’s mercy, from the contamination 
surrounding her, was innate gentleness, natural purity, and goodness. She 
saw her parents in their fallen state, and while she sighed for peace, and 
there was no peace, suddenly, as though enlightened by an inspiration, 
she determined to labor for their good solely, to strive in all ways to 
increase their comforts, their happiness, and even their improvement. 
Hard work for a child! to reverse the decree of Nature, to set herself to 
the labor of aiding, bettering, and subduing, and conquering by love 
those whose place it naturally was to act this part toward her! Angela 
had, in some respects, a comparatively good fortune. She went out early 
to service, and chanced to fall into the hands of a kind woman, who knew 
her duty to her ‘neighbor,’ and very wisely acted according to her knowl- 
edge. With this person she lived till her fifteenth year; and then, becom- 
ing persuaded of the advantages that would attend the acquisition of a 
trade, she went home to her father’s house, and having made the arrange- 
ments necessary with a certain milliner, she industriously strove to be- 
come a skilful worker in that vocation. Had she chosen, she might have 
found a far pleasanter and much more respectable home than that of her 
parents; but a love for them, and a pity for their privations and their 
degradation, impelled her to remain with them. Lost as they seemed, 
she had hopes for them, and they were not the vain hopes of a vain 
imagination. It was not possible that she should live with them and of 
them, pure, and lovely, and amiable as she was, and not work a good 
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work on their spirits and their heute She atiiend for them ; onl it 
was such an offering as was never yet rejected of Heaven. There was a 
deep and grand spring of hope and ene rgy in Angela’s heart, and that 
hope had for its high object the elevation of her parents: would she 
not see it accomplished if spared to them, as had more than one kind 
heart? Surely, yes, was the answer; for would it not be utterly impos- 
sible for any mortal, however corrupt, if so they had not been trans- 
formed indeed into beasts, to live uninfluenced in the companionship of a 
gentle, sympathizing, rightly-determined, and beautiful woman? The 
parents of Angela proved this to be a truth for themselves. Her desire 
to elevate them, and make them more comfortable and happy, originated 
in them, or aroused in them anew, the same desire and determination. 
She was so pure that they became ashamed of their impurity when aware 
that she comprehended it, and in their shame they began to see the abso- 
lute necessity of abandoning it. She was so light of heart, that their own 
moroseness and evil passions began to break away, and dispel, as the 
clouds before a morning sun. She was so truly holy, that the fear grew 
to be a preventive of sin in themselves, the fear to wound the heart of 
one so dear and so loving by oaths, or loose conversation, or evil prac- 
tices. Angela, hard- -working, ever- -toiling Angela, had no occasion for 
despairing. She was blessed in her good work, 


Ler us look upon the other convert of that night, whom we have chosen 
to take notice of. Hiram Hildreth was a youth of clear, vigorous, and 
powerful intellect, and great ambition. He had heard in that discourse, 


which was to the loveless and unloved Judas for the time such a glad 
evangel, what was far from lost on him: he discovered how it is, that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. He saw clearly, and “with eyes filled all at once with a triumphant 
flood of light, how he might safely and surely push forward and onward, 
until he ste od i in good time among the rich, and learned, and respectable. 
He saw the proffered cloak of religion, of sanctity, before him; he robed 
himself in it, and the effect was indeed miraculous ! 

By nature this youth was keen, clever, and calculating ; he counted the 
cost of every thing he felt inclined to attempt, and he ney er was known to 
undertake a task that did not succeed, and to Ais profit. Dependent on 
himself, like the fisherman Judas, only of a far different social position, 
Hildreth but needed to be successful, to be honored by all. And he was 
eminently successful as a man of business, a clerk, a merchant, a specu- 
lator, and then and finally as a banker. He had the manner and the tact 
to please, a prodigious power of application, and a craving for knowledge. 
With religion for | his stepping-stone, he arose; he stood upon that, and 
won the confidence, admiration, esteem, and aid of others. He prospered 
in his business, he acquired knowledge, he acquired property; then he 
married well. In all the relations of life he stood high. And yet 
he had only chosen religion as a mask to serve the Devil in! 

If in his day of power an angel’s s hand had written on the wall of his 
palace-home the truth respecting him, and his doom, as once it was writ- 
ten of a king, it would have taken this form surely : 

‘Woe unto thee, Scribe, Pharisee, hypocrite! that devourest widows’ 
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houses, aid tot a pretence wrath long prayers ; therefore shall ye receive 
the greater damnation! Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law , judgment, mercy, and 
faith: these ought ye to “have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee! thou art like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but within are 
full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness! Ye serpent of the gene- 
ration of vipers! how can ye escape the damnation of hell?’ 

Often do years on years pass away, and sometimes the obscuring 
shades of eternity fold over such men as he, before they are brought into 
judgment for the deeds done in the body; but it was not wholly so of 
the Leper, Hiram Hildreth. He was overtaken, not by an ordinary re- 
vealing dispensation, but by his own evil, corrupt, and defrauding nature. 
The base passions which had not for years been suffered to have their 
sway, burst forth at last; and on a day when his voice had presented the 
appeals and prayers of a whole church to Gop, they revealed them- 
selves in one transcendent crime, a crime which Judas the fisherman was 
swift to avenge ! 

One morning, after family devotions — to whose acceptance the piety of 
the banker’s wife, and the purity, and reverence, and religion of the 
daughters, which he cherished as the apple of his eye, imparted all the 
virtue, all the significance — even as the now old man was about proceed- 
ing to his place of business, a note, bearing these words, was presented 
to him: 

‘TusReE were two men in one city; the one rich and the other poor. The rich man had ex- 
ceeding many flocks and herds; but the poor man had nothing saving one little ewe-lamb, 
which he had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together with him and with his children ; 
it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him 
as adaughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich ‘man; and he spared to take of his own 

flock and of his own herd to dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the 


r man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come unto him. 
‘Thou art the man!’ ‘ 


The banker’s face grew very pale as he read these hardly legible words, 
which passion, as well as want of skill in writing, made almost unreadable. 
He shuddered, he was struck with sudden fear. He looked on his own 
bright and beautiful daughters, and a thought, known only to him, almost 
paralyzed him. He knew, only too well, the meaning of these words, and 
it was not hard for him to guess from whence they came. Ah! the Scrip- 
ture, which had been his weapon of defence against personal poverty, ob- 
scurity, and ignorance, and of offence against the great Gop, was turned 
against him at last! And by whom? 





Yes; it was while the persevering, lovely child of Judas Rollin was 
pursuing her work of divine goodness, and finding her joy and comfort 
in doing it, and her reward in the manifest i improvement around her; it 
was in the very midst of this labor that a woe came upon Angela of w hich 
she had never imagined; and for avenging that woe, in which act Gop 
surely would pardon and justify him, though He hath said, e engeance is 
mine, I will repay ; ’ for exercising that vengeance, Judas died in a prison 
after ten years’ confinement. But he did not die of leprosy! Hx who in 
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mercy is 5 innit, the ones of cditinnn wanton sseutal HimsE.F 
effectively; He became the captive’s Gop, and the hope which in youth 
came near to blessing him, returned again ; it made light in that prisoned 
soul for the prisoned man; and so, even while he lingered in his dreary 
cell, and bore the weariness of those slow, silent years, he learned the 
law of patience. He saw the hand and the will of the MerciruL; he 
more than dreamed of the Hereafter. So, though he died a prisoner, and 
though his daughter died in her youth and outraged innocence, and 
though his wife lived long to bear with suffering, and toil, and grief, they 
bore their separate burdens, each and all, so strongly, and so resignedly, 
and so holily, that by the grace of Gop, each one of that little family must 
for themselves have now solved in joy the dark and frightful enigma of 
their human life. They found their Pool of Siloam. 

Hiram Hiprera recovered from the sickening effects of his wounds, 
but they never healed ; they left him maimed and a cripple for life ; and he 
went — for all his riches, and sanctimony, and influence, which he managed 
to maintain to the last by that cloak of religion he so constantly wore — he 
went, not only a cripple, but a Leper to the grave. 

Yet, he ‘died in the church!’ Yes, and so did a poor old wretch, the 
very worst specimen of humanity my eyes ever fell on, or my ear ever 
listened to. This poor, degraded outcast died in the church, for he had 
struggled in his drunkenness there, to find a place of rest; and a place 
of rest he found when he fell from the high gallery, and Jaid there in the 
church-aisle for six days and nights! Yes, they both ‘died in the church,’ 
as other men have done before them; but whether Hiram Hildreth was 
carried from the temple of Gop, which is earth, to eternity, such a spirit- 
ual mass of corruption as the body of poor Jim was found to be, 


‘I discern not, angejs may !’ 


GRAVES OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS. 





BY J. CLEMENT. 





Tue plain that stretches to the far south-west, 
The vale whose arms the Sacramento hold, 
The mountains that o’erlook the wealth untold 
Which jewels many a yellow placer's breast, 
And all the thoroughfares so thickly press'd 
With pilgrims to the new-found land of gold, 
With little mounds are dotted, scarcely cold ; 
The beds of sleepers who in life’s unrest, 
Its fever-strife for riches that decay, 
Have staked their hopes on fortune’s random throws, 
Have flung the golden years of life away, 
And found a premature and lone repose 
Where grief its tribute tears may rarely pay, 
Or Friendship rear the slab that sobbing manary owes. 
Buffalo, March 4th, 1851. 


















































Charles Swain. 


HEART’S-EASE. 






I went to gather Heart’s-ease, 
When the bright sun sunk to rest, 

Drawing all the sheaves of sun-light 
To his garner in the west ; 

When the blossoms and the leaves, 
Losing all their golden glow, 

In the slowly-gathering twilight 
Faintly fluttered to and fro. 


All the ground was starred with May-blooms — 
Every where they met my eye; 
But I went to gather Heart’s-ease, 
So I passed all others by. 
Oh! my soul was ne'er so joyous 
As it was in those glad hours, 
When I wandered light and careless, 
Near the woodside, plucking flowers. 


And I gave them all to you, dear ; 
Then I looked up in vour face, 
And I wondered I could think 
That the flowers had any grace. 
Then it was I gathered Heart’s-ease ; 
Then it was, dear heart, 1 found 
That the glory of the May-blooms 


Did not lie upon the ground ! R. S. Currrom. 
Washington, May, 1851. 


CHARLES SWAIN. 





Wuar James Montgomery and Ebenezer Elliott have proved in Shef- 
field, Charles Swain has proved in Manchester —that neither smoky 
atmospheres, sooty chimneys, clanking machinery, nor the wear, tear and 
bustle of a town life, can repress the manifestations of poetical genius. 
To those ignorant of the fact, Manchester would appear the last place 
in the world for the birth-place and residence of a poet, whose strains 
are so full of sunshine and gladness. We should assign him some 
pleasant and retired nook, where he could revel in the ‘ fresh’ning breeze,’ 
scent the woodbine and the wild rose, and ‘through the azure halls of 
day, listen to the lark’s.glad tirral-la;’ and not to the noisy locality of 
factories, warehouses, foundries, and all the other matter-of-fact scenes 
of the ‘ work-shop of England.’ But Manchester, as we have abundant 
testimony, has imparted none of her gloom to the strains of Swain ; 
they fall as sweet upon our ears as though they had been written in the 
most delightful seclusion. They have as much graceful fancy, glowing 
aspiration, and musical cadence, as though they were the offspring of 
southern climes. The utilitarian tendency of Manchester pursuits could 
not invade the spiritual abodes of our poet while he was so deeply ab- 
sorbed in his divine mission. ‘ What have I to do with Manchester or 
Manchester with me?’ Swain might justly inquire, as his spirit revelled 
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in the fanciful realms of poetic inspiration. His next-door neighbor might 
be congratulating himself on a profitable investment, or speculating on 
the next advices of the American packet, while he was in the purer 
regions of imagination and fancy. Considering all these matter-of-fact 
tendencies of Manchester, it is pleasant to meet with such a spirit as that 
exhibited by the author of ‘English Melodies, springing up, like an 
oasis in the desert, refreshing and invigorating an otherwise dull and 
monotonous life. 

Charles Swain was born in January, 1803. His father was a native of 
Cheshire, and his mother of Amsterdam. In due time be became a 
pupil of the Rev. William Johns, a gentleman of considerable scholastic 
reputation. At six years of age he lost his father, and at fourteen our 
poet was placed in the dye-works of Mr. Tavarie, his uncle. The latter 
was a person of considerable erudition and classical attainments, who 
wrote and spoke nine languages. Under him Swain toiled in this dis- 
agreeable business for fourteen years. During this period, he produced 
several meritorious effusions, his first appearance in print being in the 
‘Manchester Iris,’ in some lines addressed to Thalia. In 1825 a poem 
from his pen, entitied ‘ The Escaped Convict, appeared in the columns 
of the Literary Gazette, which won immediate attention, and was very 
widely quoted. 

From the first appearance of this poem, our poet may date his lit- 
erary career: it won him the attention and correspondence of several dis- 
tinguished writers, and he subsequently contributed to the Monthly, the 
New Monthly, and a variety of other periodicals. The popularity of 
these fugitive pieces induced their author, in 1827, to collect them in a 
volume, under the title of ‘Metrical Essays on Subjects of History and 
Imagination.’ They were very well received, and our poet henceforth 
arrived at permanent distinction. In 1830 Swain published one of his 
most finished productions, the ‘ Beauties of the Mind.” In 1832 he ex- 
tended and revised the latter, which he published under the title of ‘The 
Mind, and other Poems.’ 

It was somewhere about this period that he produced an admirable minor 
poem, entitled ‘ Dryburgh Abbey,’ which enjoyed the most extensive pop- 
ularity. It was written on the death of Sir Walter Scott, and the idea 
of introducing all Scott’s heroes and heroines at his burial was highly 
poetical and admirably sustained. It travelled over the continent and 
America, where it was published and republished with great success. In 
1841 a third edition of 1500 copies of ‘ The Mind’ was published, illus- 
trated in the most finished style of art. This volume won the highest 
honors of criticism, and by general consent established still more firmly 
our poet’s reputation. In 1847 Mr. Swain brought out a volume of 
exquisite poetry, entitled ‘ Dramatic Chapters’ They were very success- 
ful; and Mr. Marston, the author of ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,’ has justly 
observed, that ‘ without undervaluing the beauty of thought, grace of 
illustration, and truth of feeling which distinguished Mr. Swain’s previous 
poetry, these ‘ Dramatic Chapters’ are to our mind the highest exposition 
of his own.’ In 1849 he published his ‘ English Melodies,’ which doubt- 
less are as well known to the public ear as the billad-poetry of any of his 
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contemporaries. The publication of these called forth the following warm 
tribute from one of our highest literary authorities: ‘As a lyrist he is 
entitled to take rank with the best reputations ; he has fancy and fervor 
associated with both sentiment and thought. More than all, he cares for 
man, and feels, even as grandly as Wordsworth, the throbbings of the 
human heart. He is likewise the Poet of Progress, and looks onward 
and upward, flattering no particular interest, but desiring the benefit of 
the common-weal, urging forward to the utmost improvement both of 
society and the individual.’ His influence in this regard has already been 
felt, and will be hereafter. 

Robert Southey wrote this judgment of Swain and his writings : 
‘ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials. If ever man were born 
to be a poet, he was; and if Manchester is not proud of him yet, the time 
will certainly come when it will be so.’ There is nothing approaching 
flattery in this, for Swain, in the sphere of poetry to which his mind has 
been drawn, has shown himself a real child of song. If intense feeling, 
graceful illustration, and exuberant fancy have any thing to do with po- 
etry, then must we recognize in him a true poet. Elegance of sentiment 
and earnestness of emotion characterize all his productions. Then, we 
always find in his song a genuine warmth of heart, a truly Christian zeal, 
and an earnest desire to elevate the moral and mental condition of those 
around him. 

Surely the man who shows these qualities deserves to be a popular 
poet, for then he justly realizes Shelley’s definition of ‘ poets being the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ Such poetry as Swain’s always 
goes direct to the heart, and as such receives the most enlarged apprecia- 
tion, for the heart is the only just test of the appeals of poetry. When 
catholicism of opinion, generous impulse, and warmth of emotion charac- 
terize a poet’s effusions, we may rest assured that they will be enshrined 
in the affections of his countrymen. 

In point of inventive genius and poetic utterance, ‘The Mind’ is Swain’s 
principal production. It abounds in passages of considerable beauty. 
Speaking of Poetry, he says : 

* For ever hast thou been a gift of light ; 
A voice in the eternity of days ; 


A presence in the everlasting sight, 
Soaring where even seraphs fear to gaze.’ 


In another part he says: 


.*°T 1s sweet to look upon the stars, and deem 
A spiritual influence breathes around ; 
That we are nearer heaven than we seem, 
And missioned angels make earth hallowed ground ; 
That our own nature with yon sphere is bound 
In mystic harmony — in link divine — 
Celestial correspondence — that, when found 
*Twixt soul and star, our coming fate define, 
And shape ouf horoscope with Truth’s unerring line.’ 


These are not specimens of isolated beauties ; passages of equal, if not of 
superior power are to be found in abundance. The ‘ Dramatic Chapters’ 
exhibit a greater variety of poetical resources than ‘The Mind.’ They 
have that great element of dramatic composition, individuality, and 
they abound in pathos, humor, interest of story, and refinement and 
beauty of sentiment. 
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Swain’s songs generally manifest true nobility of feeling, and it is no less 
prominent in these ‘ Dramatic Chapters.’ What more exalted than this ? 


* Tue nobly born are not the only noble ! 
There is a line more royal, more majestic 
Than is the sceptred line of mighty crowns ; 
An ancestry so bright with glorious names 
That he, who truly feels himself akin 
To such, may stand before the throne — noble 
Amidst the noblest; kingly amidst kings ! 
He that inherits Honor, Virtue, Truth, 
Springs from a lineage next to the divine ; 
For these wee heirs of Gop ; and we, their heirs, 
Prove nearest Gop when we stand next to them! 
Man, heir to these, is rich ; and WeatrH may bow 
To Greatness it can cherish — not create !’ 


We have here a graceful portrait : 


‘IT preamrT I had a sister graced as thou ; 
As beautiful, yet different in her beauty : 
For she was like the twilight, soft and dark ; 
Thou like the morning, dewy-eyed and fair. 


Olivia’s answer to Delmont is admirable. Delmont Says * 


* °T 1s true, I am not rich ; 
No honors, fortune, fame, to share with thee. 
Or if, of such slight import, they seem dwarfed 
Beside thy beauteous self! But were I rich ——’ 


to which Olivia replies, breaking in upon his cold suggestion : 


‘ Ann if thou wert ? 
Love is not to be bought ; *t is of the soul 
The noblest element, the spirit-bond 
That links the angel with humanity. 
As well mighw’st thou attempt to purchase heaven, 
To vend the stars, make traffic of the skies, 
Or measure out what is immeasurable, 
As count each feeling in the pulse of love, 
Its height, its depth, its softness, beauty, strength, 
And price affections as thou wouldst estates ! 
Go to! for shame! thy tongue belied thy heart. 
Love is Gop’s seal upon the universe — 
Tue brand and sign of His Omnipotence ; 
And hearts enshrining love the most on earth, 
Find here the most of heaven!’ 


In the ‘English Melodies’ we feel ourselves justified in comparing Swain 
with Moore and Barry Cornwall. What more delightful than his verses 
on ‘ Mary 2’ 

I 


Itt. 
‘Tue graceful and the beautiful, 


The gentle, kind, and airy, 
Together met to mould the form 
And gifi the mind of Mary. 
There ’s nature in each careless curl, 
In every grace a moral ; (girl, 
Her mouth —’t is Curip’s mouth — sweet 
Aud full of pearls and coral. 


It. 
‘She’s like the key-stone to an arch, 
That consummates all beauty ; 
She ’s like the music to a march, 
Which sheds a joy on duty! 
All happy thoughts and feelings rife 
Seem evermore to gu de her; 
The very ills and cares of life 
Forget themselves beside her, 


‘ Each sweet expressive glance appears 
Of Nature’s best selection ; 
It took the world six thousand years 
To perfect such perfection ! 
All gifts divine that could combine, 
All charms of nymph or fairy, 
Agreed to grace one beauteous face, 
And witch the world with Mary. 
Iv. 
‘ She speeds as if with wings so fleet 
No bird’s could e’er surpass them ; 
Yet none can ever spy her feet, 
Though ’t is believed she has them ! 
She lends a spell to every scene, 
Her step makes winter vernal ; 
A something half divine, between 
The earthly and eternal !’ 


The popularity of these Melodies is a sufficient guarantee of their 


worth; and if Swain has nothing else to contribute to his pleasure, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that in these songs he has placed senti- 
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Charles Swain. 


ments on the lips of his countrymen which must always secure him their 
love and respect. One of the latest of his pieces, which we copy from 
the Manchester Guardian, is inscribed to an American friend : 


WHAT I8 NOBLE? 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, E8Q., AUTHOR OF ‘THOUGHTS ON THE POETS, 
*“ARTIST-LIFE,’ ‘ITALIAN SKETCH-BOOK,’ ‘THE OPTIMIST,’ ETC 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


I. 


Whuart is noble? To inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree ? 

There must be some other merit 

S Higher yet than these for me ! 

Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span ; 

Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 


II, 


What is noble? °T is the finer 
Portion of our Mind and Heart ; 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart: 
Ever prompting — ever seeing 
20 Some improvement yet to plan ; 
BY To uplift our fellow-being, 
: And, like man, to feel for Man ! 


Trt. 


What is noble? Is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade? 
There’s a dignity in labor 
Truer than e’er pomp arrayed! 
He who seeks the Mind’s improvement 
Aids the world, in aiding Mind; 
Every great commanding movement 
Serves not one — but all mankind. 


Iv. 


O’er the Forge’s heat and ashes, 
O’er the Engine ’s iron head, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes, 
And the spindle whirls its thread ; 
There is Labor lowly tending 
Eech requirement of the hour, 
There is genius still extending 
Science — and its world of power! 


v. 


Mid the dust, and speed, and clamor 

: Of the loom-shed and the mill; 

a Midst the clink of wheel and hammer 

e | Great results are growing still! 

Though, too oft, by Fashion’s creatures, 
Work and workers may be blamed, 

Commerce need not hide its features! 
Industry is not ashamed ! 


VI. 


What is noble? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will ; 
Leaving steps, like angel- -traces, 

That mankind may follow still! 
E’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 

He ’s the Noble — who advances 
Freedom, and the Cause of Man! 
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Mental Culture. 


MENTAL CULTURE. 





BY KIT KELVIN. 





‘VIVAMUS PROPTER VIROSQUE RES.’ 


From history we derive our knowledge of the past. All eras, epochs 
and events which have transpired and have momentous bearings are re- 
corded for succeeding generations. While it is a duty conceded by all 
that the fathers collect passing results as records for the children, we 
have to thank the Creator for endowing man with the desire to save 
from oblivion facts; while we are grateful to the created for the labor 
given to this end. 

History to the world is what inheritance is to families: for use, in- 
struction and advantage. A textuary to prompt and correct, to warn 
and advise! A segregated portion of incidents it may be, yet that the 
most weighty and necessary. Wisdom is wanting without knowledge ; 
results without action. We cannot walk by willing or speak without 
thinking. For what purpose is the mind? Why have we power to en- 
large and ennoble it? Can it be for aggrandizement, to feel superior to 
those less gifted, to rust without the wear? Nay! It is bestowed for 
good; for friendship and love; for convicting others of errors, and arousing 
your fellow from apathy and indifference ; to aid in all measures, the object 
of which is to benefit mankind and promote the better will. The youth 
rebels against application, and his mutinous spirit is fed by indulgence. 
The fond parent, easy with the reins of government, is nursing his child 
with a condiment that strengthens the passions without improving the 
intellect. Perhaps he is himself neutral as to mental food, and his son is 
but a truthful representative, with the increase natural to hereditament. 
His mind, good ab initio, left to swim amid the common-place bubbles 
that float upon the surface, is but resting for a perverted purpose, though 
not for crime, plainly for ignorance, which is the precursor of wickedness. 
Can we follow the troop of ragged children to schools and books? A 
negative is here as emphatic as the truth is serious. There is an absence 
of taste arising not entirely from circumstances. We are all inclined to 
stray mentally as well as morally, and many there are who need unre- 
laxed efforts and peculiar incentives to a favorable bias for knowledge and 
a desire to inform the mind of the Past as well as of the Present. 

Mind without culture is but a field open to ignorance and superstition, 
errors and deceits; a grand preserve for burrowing mice and infesting 
gnats. In our day of wonderful improvements and rail-way progress, we 
can learn and improve ourselves by reviewing the course of those who flour- 
ished centuries ago. The ancients, fired with an enthusiasm for perfecting 
benefits and a strong relish for the nobility of exertion, quickened the appe- 
tite to dilate the mental eye, which we with all our stimulants may not 
easily effect. Strict disciplinarians, noble exemplars of heroism and know- 
ledge, their children could do naught but admire and follow to the battle- 
field or the forum. Time and cistom have worn the point to a blunt- 
ness ; and without action we shall sluggishly tend to idiotcy and imbecility. 
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The same principle that is known in agriculture is recognized in mind, 
We see the industrial labor of the farmer remunerated by golden harvests 
and surrounding luxuries: the student arises from his heavy intellectual 
tasks with ideas both enlarged and liberal. The cobwebs of negligence 
are brushed away, while the radiant sun-beams of light and knowledge 
flood his mind with the riches of accession which fade only by the provi- 
dences of Gop. There is likewise a satisfaction as agreeable as it is valu- 
able that follows his researches. His spirit of piety, benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy has increased, and he, more worthy the appellation of man, is 
prepared to give to others that which preserves him from shadows that 
darken, 

What deplorable cause is that which has given Russian Nicholas such 
an unlimited sway over so vast a territory? From the land of perpetual 
snows to the clime of the pomegranate and the fig, he governs with iron- 
like inflexibility. His nod may be both the life and death of his subjects. 
Fully aware of the potent charm which knowledge brings, he studiously 
avoids the advancement of much intelligence within his domains, for it 
is easier to rule an ignorant people than an enlightened. Had the 
youths of Russia the fay ored privileges that dance continually before and 
around those of our country, what an expression of latent energies would 
there be! While we most decidedly disapprove of the rigid measures 
adhered to by the Russian, we cannot but admire the noble decision of 
his chaacter, which compels such perfect obedience on the part of his 
subject.; at the same time we regret that such mighty influence should 
bias to. blind and enslave. Allowing him the same astonishing power 
directed in the channel of disseminating knowledge, and what a wonder- 
ful ally should we have in furthering light and intellectual blessings broad- 
cast upon the earth. As change is incident to our existence, as change i is 
written upon all things, we c: innot but hope that the dark shadow w ‘hich 
eclipses so great a luminary will yet pass away, and that the sun-light of 
erudition will yet illumine the regions of the glacier and the vine, and 
turn alike the battle-axe and the spear into instruments of instruction and 
usefulness. 

From the fifteenth century, when flourished Columbus, Americus Ves- 
pucius and the venerable Las Casas, and to whom is due the gratitude 
of the world for a more general circulation of important and interesting 
events, we date the infection of the philanthropic spirit which discovered 
the printing-press. It was a great tnumph, and the sages of the Alham- 
bra mourned that such an auxiliary for multiplying knowledge had not 
been earlier discovered, and, acting upon this new-born spirit, urged their 
mental powers to gre: ater action. “In this train of enlightenment we see 
Prince Henry of Portugal, and the best minds of Madrid and Seville, with 
the cosmographers and historiographers, all eager with enthusiasm to do 
and register events for the benetit of children’ s children. Their deeds and 
noble achievements have come down to us, and the school-boy of the 
present day is now reaping the harvest of the seed sown so many cen- 
tnries ago. Is not this a sufficient inducement to encourage us likewise 
to do? Does our progress from one generation to another in science and 
general improvement arise from inaction or a disrelish for mental ad- 

vancement# Nay! it is the love for study and application. Does one 
wish to raise a monument to h’s memory, which shall be as lasting as 
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the light of that nebula of Roman stars, scintillating from the forum, 
gorgeous in its golden prisms and unfading brightness, let him follow the 
example set by those who lived in earlier times. With a substrdtum of 
martial determination, they mingled knowledge with action ; while puissant 
in war they were mighty in learning. If there is any thing to be wor- 
shipped save the Divine Berna, it is a cultivated mind. In our century, 
so full of wonders, an age nearer the climacteric, should not the slogan be 
Excelsior? Give then the inducements. The voice is well, but must be 
disciplined ere it can produce melody. We have mind re ady for devel- 
opment, but it needs exertion to evidence it, and there is no one so 
imbecile that he may not influence his fellow. A word whispered from 
the lips of a dying mother has saved an erring son. Let us all take our 
turn at the windlass. It is not the ‘Yo! heave O!’ but the tug that lifts 
the anchor. 

A sad truth it is that we have those about us who depend upon /or- 
eign bottoms for the cargo they convey. They neither read nor investi- 
gate; adults in stature, but children in attainments. Unrestrained in 
youth, left as their own masons without instruction in the art, they build 
habitations of unbaked brick, ready to crumble at the first conflict with 
the elements. Years have crept upon them unawares, and they resort to 
a ruse both nomadic and dishonorable. Walking alibis, picking from 
this stem a cluster, and from that tree a fruit, until they feel like an epi- 
cure after a heavy repast, full to a despicable confidence ; levying, as it 
were, a tribute from other brains. Hence your plagiarists, vain and con- 
ceited busy-bodies, empirics, putty-like individuals, for all the world like 
worm-eaten timber with a plausible rind. Their own weight they cannot 
bear, much more an additional pound. And unfortunately this class is 
not small. Like pendent worms, constantly annoying while obliging the 
passer-by to watch lest he be assaulted. Can the reason of such bipeds 
moving among us be unknown? Turn over the soiled pages of their 
life, and you will find their histor y reading thus: A substantive without 
an etymology. Verbum sat. 

To the mother is attached a responsibility fearfully important. She is 
the archetype of her child, who from her receives the stronger tincture, 
mentally if not physically. Sustained by her in early infancy, he receives 
a greater bias from her than from the father. And what is the result? 
The world concentrated in the mother. A fact as strong as the perfume 
of roses is sweet. To you, then, Mothers, are given immortal minds to 
be trained by you for usefulness or for dishonor. The period cometh 
when your sun shall descend the western hill of life. Do you desire a set- 
ting mellowed by golden light, act early and act well; else the dark cloud 
and sombre twilight shall be your pall-bearers to the grave. Bear with 
you the wise adage, ‘As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 

It is not supposable that all minds are capable of high culture even in 
the better circles, yet example and decision go far in benefiting or per- 
verting. It is commendable for parents to incite their children to indus- 
try, yet the industry of mind is too much overlooked in the common 
error to beget wealth merely. The old Grecian axiom is here peculiarly 
appropriate: ‘ A rich man without knowledge is like a sheep with a golden 
fleece.’ Legitimate fame never follows the moneyed man. He may 
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have notoriety from the fact of his possessing means, but there is no 
dependence upon wealth for a name. This follows one who, in assidu- 
ous readimg, has attained the full growth of his mental powers. Be 
he poor, he is still respected, for, of a certainty, the world at large will 
recognize his capacity; and if ‘much learning ’ has not ‘ made him mad,’ 
he may at the turn of the wheel occupy his level. But I would not 
advocate theory without practice. The mere student is only power- 
ful in suggestion, and in ¢his not always successful. The young theo- 
logian may be prepared to enter upon his calling, still stale and tedious 
in addressing an audience of business-men, from the fact that in his seclu- 
sion he has not given himself the opportunity to detect the sinuous 
stratagem or the plausible deception which is current in all ranks. For 
a great man, it is not only necessary that he should be thoroughly read, 
but that he should combine his readings with observation ; thus, when 
requisite to define his position or advance his argument, he leaves no 
loop-hole whereby the barb of the critic can pierce to his discomfiture. 
There is too much of mere surface afloat, without the sub-soil. This sur- 
face is easily polished, but like spurious metal it will neither bear the test 
nor the wear incident to usage. Were it always remembered that the 
father of the man is the child, we should have more of maturity attained 
in honor and usefulness. Banish indifference to mental improvement in 
youth, and hopes may be cherished that his manhood shall evidence 
character. Beget a spirit of constant addition to the mind, and the coun- 
cil-chambers of our republic shall never be echoless of the music of elo- 
quence. It is to this end that the young should be directed. Let the 
work advance while it is day, for the shadowsof eternity are falling and 
soon will envelope us in the darkness of the grave; and how sweetly shall 
the soul rest upon the least influence we have exerted during the light of 
a life-day. Look-at the blatant, ‘cut-behind’ gang, the precociously de- 
praved, with their Billingsgate expressions, bold manners, and puerile 
staleness, that are daily before us! These are to occupy places and _be- 
come actors on the body-politic: is there no work? That crime always 
existed is no argument for us when reformatory measures are considered 
which smell of labor and real responsibility ; neither should we postpone 
energetic action for the next generation for the reason that we are not all 
robbed or murdered. We have already seen the evil of delay. Minds 
opaque, blinded by illiberality and selfishness, are sent to our Capitols for 
Honorable seats, while the more enlightened portion are compelled to 
live under rotten laws and amended sections. It is time that thought 
should precede action; that the mind should be catered to as well as 
the body; that men should occupy the seats to which have been nailed, 
as it were, the fool and the fanatic. There is a method to obviate all 
this; but it is not found in late inventions or in recent discoveries. It 
was old in the days of Solomon; yet older in the days of Thales; still 
older in our day. Neither is it of the character of a conundrum. It is 
mental culture. 

From the red warrior upon the ragged cliff, like the gray eagle of the 
mountain, noble in its freedom, have we caught the enthusiastic idea of 
liberty. With this element as a concomitant, mind has progressed until 
intelligence, like a rich and variegated carpet, covers our land. Spires 
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of institutions tower heavenward at every point —symbols of liberty and in- 
telligence. Yet beneath and around are cess-pools reeking with the impu- 
rities of ignorance and vice. Does it not behoove us to abate these nui- 
sances? Until this is done we shall not have perfected the beautiful design 
of our beneficent Crearor. Let our banners which float to the breeze on 
land and ocean bear the inscription, ‘ Here is the intelligence of Liberty !’ 

But worldly fame and the éclat of many tongues are not the only ap- 
pendages to this subject. The ports of China, the rivers of India, the 
mountains of Circassia, the land of fallen obelisks, of the turbaned head, 
of the dark skin and tatooed face, tell of other and more enduring bene- 
fits. The great scheme of salvation is thrown wide-cast the world over. 
I would ask the ashes of Voltaire, of Rousseau, what has given their bold 
blasphemies the lie? I would ask all speculators in the Christian as well 
as in the business world, what overpowers all heresies or sand-built pro- 
jects? Does the unscrupulous promulgator of deceptive schemes find ald 
his proselytes among cultured minds? Among what class do we see 
impositions most practised ? 

It behooves us all, then, to throw our influence to bear upon common 
benefits. Let the press which shines for all issue truth rather than fiction, 
the goid rather than the dross, the fruits thereof tasted in almost every 
dwelling. America! the Colossus of the Western World, our own, our 
favored land, is not least among the countries of the globe. She has mind 
a.s well as matter. In her is centred the glory of endurance and of exer- 
t’on, the pride of intellect and of power. She has had her Washington. 
And while his ashes rest peacefully among us, let his spirit be made 
happy by marking our progress steadily onward to that goal which he in 
the lustre of manhood heroically pointed us; so that when we shall have 
attained his companionship in the realms of peace, his smile shall be as 
sweet as that which played upon his face when brilliant achievement and 
glorious victory were his to report to the Congress of earth. Let the 
Eagle, our symbol of triumph and liberty, wing not only the motto, 
‘E pluribus unum,’ but ‘ Vivamus propter virosque res.’ 


? 


AN 





EXPOSTULATION. 


Txov canst not speak? The awful sacrament 
Of life thou hast unworthily partaken, 
Since to the solemn message Gop has sent 
Thou dost in such disquietude awaken: 
Alas! that memories of thy past should rise, 
To stay thy woman-heart from free replying ; 
That His appointed work before thee hes, 
And thou in terror turnest from the dying : 
Fearing to do that work, because thy past, 
Its deeds and words, seem mockeries of such teaching 
As the departing needs ! 
He speedeth fast : 
Raise up the hands toward thee in blindness reaching ! 
Speak ! speak for him the One, the saving Name: 
Gop will Himse.r translate it—not unto thy shame ! 
Canandaigua, 1851 
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Stanzas: The Trysting Tree. 


7uae xBZBeROERSTEDR SE, FABRE 


‘ Witt greet me then with beaming smile, 


Returning again from India’s isle ¢ 

Will love still lend a radiant beam 

And happily blend with thy lover’s dream ? 
Our spirits meet in luxuriant bowers, 

And vows repeat mid listening flowers ? 
Thy heart be ever as loving and true, 

As mine for ever is constant to you ?’ 


Thus speaks a youthful lover 
To lovely Fioraset, 
While softest moon-beams cover 
That hallowed Elfin Dell. 
Then turning to him her glistening eyes, 
While listening, dim with tears, she replies: 


‘ While rivers pour their liquid treasure, 

Wooing sea, or winning lake ; 

While birds in sweet and tuneful measure 
Avrora from her slumbers wake ; 

While sun retains its golden splendor, 
Silver stars above us be, 

My heart devoted, loving, tender, 
Ever will be true to thee.’ 


‘For those sweet words may Heaven bless thee! 
Happy thoughts and dreams possess thee ! 
Angels guard thy nightly sleep ; 

Elfins too the vigil keep! 
This night two years I'll come to thee, 
And this shall be our Trysting Tree.’ 


Bright Sun his pilgrimage has made 
Twice to the hallowed tomb, 

Where Years and Hope together fade, 
While here their eatin bloom. 

With glowing heart the youth returns, 
And wealth from o’er the sea ; 

Still ardently affection burns, 
As he seeks the Trysting Tree. 

The fickle moon denies its light, 

And stars too soon have ta’en their flight ; 

Flowers sleep, the nightingale’s still ; 

me creep, dreary and chill ; 

Still waits he, dreary though it be, 

In the Eltin Dell, by the Trysting Tree. 


Long wilt thou wait ere Fioraset fair 
Gladden thy sight, or come to thee there: 
Never again will FLoraBet come, 
Breathing her love to thee ! 
Elfins weep in their fairy home 
For the youth at the Trysting Tree. 


She’s wedded to Wealth — perjured for pride: 
An old man of eighty sits at her side ; 

False to her love and Heaven above, 
She ’s lost for ever — a mammon-bought bride ! 
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A Lecture. 


A LECTURE. 





BY THE CHEVALIER. 





SUBJECT : BEFORE AND AFTER THE COBBLER! 


Attan! 1m Attan! Bismillah, Caftan, Kibob al Squibob, Salaam 
Aleikoom ! — Go it, in the name of the Prophet! Hassan Oglon is on, 
Hassan Oglon is on, the infidel dies in the breath of his nostrils. My 
steam is up, and I am down upon the Giaours and children of Satanai 
like a thousand of brick. Terror spreads majestically around me, like the 
roar of a lion over the darkening desert! 

AuLaH 1L ALLAH! — In the name of the Prophet — figs! For once 
I have sharpened up my sabre, poisoned its edge, and put rusty copper 
slugs in my pistols. Hurrah! en avant! Brimstone, aquafortis, and 
red pepper! The Berserker fit is on me. I am more spiteful than an 
old wild-cat, and a tan-yard grin shall be the mildest glance I'll wear. 
Hoo-o0-oui ! Clear the track! — Fa na balla ! 

My Friends : I have determined to lecture you to-day on the persons 
that I hate. The thermometer is at 103° Fahrenheit in the shade, with 
indications of a speedy rise. Flocks of flies and myriads of mosquitoes, 
are dancing lovingly around. My gold pen has just spun out of the 
window into a crowd! The one I am using is viz. Yes — ‘things 
are working !’ 

I uate, | nate — my friends, I hate essentially a man of that kind 
known in French as a ‘fat.’ A pudding-brained piece of humanity 
living only for his own sweet self, utterly unconscious of the fact that 
other hearts, better and gentler than his own, are beating around, and 
whose vanity is not without a certain naiveté which would be amusing, 
or half-attractive, were it not for his utter impregnability to the true 
spirit of noble thoughts, and deeds of high emprise. Such a man 
gets comfortably through life, though all the higher sources of pleasure 
are closed to him. He is fortunate with the women, for, as La 
Bruyére remarksywomen like men of this description, because they take 
care of themselves! He is not vain of his conquests, because he con- 
siders them as naturally his due as his salary or rents. He thinks over 
them, without thinking much about them, and without the slightest 
spark of gratitude to any woman for giving him her heart. For verily, I 
tell you, friends, that Pity may be allied to Love, but Gratitude is an 
essential part thereof. A man may have had his scores or hundreds of 
bonnes fortunes ; he may have quarrelled with, or run away from, or 
jilted, or have been jilted by them all; but if he has one single spark of 
high-toned gentleness or cavalier feeling in him, he will never recall a 
single lady-love without a sincere thrill of gratitude for the early gift of 
her heart. 

I warts, I HATE — yes, my friends, I hate with a crimson-plush hatred 
of twenty-four carats and fifth-proof, those persons who, without a tinge 
of education and accomplishment, and lacking in refinement, obstinately 
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veils the sableue of nocd for not giving them a ry in nities r iia. 
and blindly ignoring, or stupidly making but very little account of these 
all-important attributes, resolve at every risk to push onward and up- 
ward ; supposing, forsooth, with a second-rate fool’s knowledge of the 
world, that in every salon the staple of conversation consists of triviali- 
ties, personalities, and scandal! On they go, ever mumbling to them- 
selves, ‘Are we not as good as any body ?’ ‘ Free and equal by birth!’ 
and similar platitudes. They stop before a statue to talk of Mrs. Grundy, 
and having seen it, know as much thereof as the artist who created it. 
They presume well-educated persons to be exceptions to the general 
rule—to be merely occasional moral curiosities, more wonderful than 
useful. Children of Eblis! may the black win@ of the desert blow ye 
all from before my path into Vampyre-Land ; and may the burning belt 
of an envenomed malediction pin you by the skirts to the red gate of the 
House of Wrath, there to remain till a week after never, when dinner 
has been forgotten and consequently no crumb left! Be ye Anathema 
Maranatha in secula seculorum ! / 

I nate, I nate — worse than salt in my coffee do I hate a lady who 
sustains the reputation of being sarcastic less by wit than by rudeness. 
Still more do I hate her, when, “having at last met with a vigorous and 
unexpected repulse 













































































Pretty talk this, 1 must say! Pretty goings-on these! Pretty lan- 
guage this, to my fellow -beings ! What, J — Giovanni — railing at, 
abusing and reviling people with all the villanous vituperation of an old 
polemic, or a furious cab-man! J hate,do 1? And pray, Sir Cheva- 
lier, who, in the name of Herr Urian, gave thee leave to hate? Show 
your ticket! Pasquin and Marforio, what a man! And to make con- 
fusion worse confounded, thou — Giovanni — wert — beginning — to — 
hate—a lady! !//! 

Now during the interval above noted there sprung up a cool breeze, 
and John brought me something with a straw in it. And the imperial 
cramoisy vengeance of the downward-careering and madly-murdering 
Grand Turk Tehassan Oglon, Esquire, sweetly and mellifluously melted 
into the gentle Norman Folko de Montfauconrein, in which may I live 
and die! Now, I feel as amiable and _ as Longfellow’s prose — as 
trim as Willis’s Letters. : ° ° 

Enough of thy ay Basta — proceed! 






























































I lasiniile here we have t!)—1 like to recall a pleasant lady 
acquaintance ; par exemple, such a one as I made yesterday evening. 
Made, | say, for though we have known each other for a long time, it 
was but yesterday that I understood her. Amigos — friends ! How 
often it happens that in this world of disguises we walk among angels 
and know them not, till some chance word or sign throws open the 
whole spiritual Freemasonry of our souls. Oh, blessings on those looks 


and tones ‘which dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart !’ 






































Blessings on the dimly-glowing twilight hours when they took place! 
Blessings on the perfumed memories of the time and place! Blessings 
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on all things and every - body, from the hyssop which ‘groweth on the 
wall to the cedar which shingleth the topmost roof of lofty palaces! 
Blessings on you and yours! 


‘Anp thus spake he: 
It was an hundred years ago, 
I tell the tale as it was told to me, 
Many are going and many will go, 
But they for evermore passed on: 
An hundred yeurs ago. 
Many are going — many will go: 
But whither, oh, whither, who shall know ?’ 


Crede experto Roberto! And the ladye saide to the greye Friar, ‘ Dieu 
vous garde !” 

Reader, are you giddy? Does your head swim? Do youknow where 
you are? Go gently over the stones! In the last few sentences, owing 
to the etherealizing nature of the souvenir of that young lady, we have 
been lifted or elevated from the land of Thoug ght into that of pure Feel- 
ing, or ABsrract Sentiment. We have risen from Ideas to the Ideal, and 
have altogether quitted Common Sense for Inspiration, and Roast Beef for 
Ambrosia. We are in the third sphere of heat and dryness, whose Lord 
is Arael of the Sephiroth! Of course it is now immaterial whether I 
write English or Russian; of but little importance whether you compre- 
hend me, and not the slightest consequence w hether I comprehend my- 
self. Let me therefore, while in the vein, shoot for a while like a fiery 
rocket transcendentally upward, never heeding though I should in time 
dart descendentally downward, like unto the stick! And now, while thus 
inspired, permit me to mention to those who, like myself, have been 
unable to fathom the drift, meaning or object of this lecture or chapter, 
that it is in reality an allegory / 

Yes, an allegory. O Regnaut/ reader my friend, if thou art not a 
dweller in that land ofspirits known to theosophical Demiurgists as Fiddler’s 
Green, to little purpose have I matagrabolized this chapter, if thou hast 
not therein detected divers mirifical mysteries, quintuply titillating thy 
psychological auricular! — mysteries which smack more richly than straw- 
berry juleps or old Mocha !— mysteries equal to ripe kisses at the con- 
clusion of a break-down Polka, a tearing Schottisch, or a diable of a 
deux temps embalmed in Bouquet de Caroline, and consecrated by white 
kids and camelias ;— mysteries elaborated from all the combined and 
collectively-conglutinated wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus, Jacob Beh- 
men, Basilides, ” Bafdesanes, Valentinus, and George Sand, not forget- 
ting the venerable chief of this school, known in Germany as Sir Unian, 
or Der Teufel !— mysteries dimly touched upon in Campanella, Thomas 
Morus, Telesius, Fourier, Cabet, Lady Agnes Bury, and the girl in the 
red cap. 

Also — who smoked in the omnibus? Who struck Billy Patterson? 
Who wore the white hat, or the claret-colored coat? Who was the 
Man in the Iron Mask, or the unknown Student of Bohemia? Who first 
ate an oyster? Who wrote the book De T'ribus Impostoribus, if Bern- 
hardus Ochinus did not? Or did any body ever write it at all ? 

Yet all of these questions, including much more important matters, are 
answered in this chapter, albeit as through a glass darkly, and in a man- 
ner which is but very little more difficult to comprehend than the ‘ Mys- 
terium Magnum. They are here. 
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5 eames Ankunft, the Quem, Polka, ond Yosef Yung’'s * Sounds 
from Home. Laplace’s Méchanique Céleste, ‘The Celestial V Vision, and La 
Bee vEs Beties. Ulpian, Fearneon Remainders, and Fleta. St. Rosalie 
and Moss-roses. Mlle. Augusta and St. Augustine. The moral of all 
which is, that man is to pursue his own true and substantial <0 or 
strive not after mere simulzra, eidolz or phantoms; ergo, fear Gop and 
honor thy lady-love, putting the greater first, and the last not least, as 
the French Troubadour and g: ant gentleman did, when he inscribed on 
his shield, ‘Votre Dame et ma Dame !” 

I Like — By the way, reader, talking of likes, did you ever meet before 
with a person with a disposition so much like your ow n? It has been 
evident from the beginning, ‘ There are two of us, as THE Litre Mas- 
TER said to his horns, Nevertheless, it is barely possible that we may 
not agree. 

There be two varieties of discriminating readers ! 

First — Those who would fain distinguish between the good and 
the bad. (Moralitor.) 

Sccondly — Those who would willingly distinguish between the real 
and the sham, or between what they like, and w hat they think had bet- 
ter have been left unwritten. 

If there be any who pretend to belong to the first class, and also to 
find fault with me, I shall liken their piety unto the wings of the ostrich, 
which serve, not to exalt him to heaven, but to skim more readily along 
the surface of the earth. 

And I intend taking such measures, that those of the second class, 
who condemn me, shall find — like a tiger inveigled into a trap by his 
reflection in a mirror — that they are not only caught themselves, but 
have cut their paws into the bargain ! 

Great words, if thou canst only make them good! 

I LiKE, par exemple, my friends, that bold and beautiful theory of a 
German geologist, who, in a ‘ grete boke,’ attempted to prove that the 
pyramids. of Egypt were enormous erystals or natural excrescences of 
the earth. Not so absurd after all, if we start with Goethe’s Time-spirit 
speech as the secret of Nature! 








‘ In Being’s flood — in Action’s storm, 

l work and weave — above — beneath ! 
Work and weave 
In endless motion, 
Birth and Death, 
An infinite ocean, 
A seizing and giving 
The Fire of the Living: 

°T is thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for Gop the garment thou see’st him by !’ 


For the spirit, moving in curves and infinitely varied tones among the 
many-hued elements, brought forth in time and place erystals, winds, 
trees, fishes, clouds, paving-stones and raisins, And the spirit took up one 
new element — that of humanity —and moved in the brains and arms 
of Man as Thought and Force, and behold, new crystals, winds, clouds, 
fishes and paving-stones were developed or generated. Ha, Beau Sire! 
Ha, Belle Gorge! Lovest thou Oken and Schelling, and a Natur- 
Philosophie ? 

Hence, thou accursed phantom—or rather thou Hell-Hebe with a 
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poisoned: opium chalice of Pantheistic philosophy and Teutonic metaphy- 
sics! Away to thine infernal Nifelheim or Cloud-Goblin-Land! Sink 
who may in its be-devilled swamps, I at Jeast will be clean! There is 
blood on thy hand, and a Death-in-Hell behind thy mask. I fear and 
hate thee! ‘Abi a me mala bestia que me perdidiati !’ as Agrippa said 
to his devil-dog, Apace. 


Has she pean away — gone? No! the fascinatress is still there by 
me — white, witch-like, and beautiful in the moon-rays. Ai—ai/ O 
loveliness unutterable !' O agony and despair! 


* Bricut, beautiful Devil, 

Pass — pass from me now! 

For the damp dew of Death 
Gathers thick on my brow ! 

And bind up thy bosom, 
Nor beauties disclose, 

More dazzlingly white 
Than the wreath-drifted snows 

And away with thy kisses ; 
My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips like worms 
Travel over my cheek ! 


* Ha! press me no more with 

That passionless hand! 

°T is whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 

°T is softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower ; 

But colder than ice thrills 
Each touch at this hour ; 

Like the finger of Deatn, 
From cerements unrolled, 

Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy and cold, 


* Now mountain and valley, 
Frith, forest and river, 
Are mingling with shadows — 
Are lost to me ever! 
The sun-light is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest, 
And happy souls, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest. 
But /—’tis no matter; 
Kiss, kiss cheek and chin, 
Kiss, kiss — thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin!’ 





RaseEtais AND Dreprich Knickersocker! what a nightmare I’ve 
had! What a fearful dream! I thought— pah! it sickens me !—that 
I was turning Transcendentalist, and that the fiend of German metaphy- 
sics, disguised as a black-eyed Sophia, had grabbed my soul! 7go 
bibamus / and oh, gentlemen, if you love me, give me a cigar, (au 
diable with the meerschaum now !) and talk about the Wopewa / 


(SINGS CHEERILY.) 


‘On, Life, my dear, at best or worst, 

Is but a fancy-ball ; 

Its greatest joy a wild galop, 
Where madness governs all! 

And should they turn its gas-light off, 
And never leave a spark, 

Still 1’d find my way to Heaven— or 
Thy lips, love, in the dark! 


*Tol de rol— tol de rol!— demme rol de rido 
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June. 


Sonnet : 





* Hast thou ever been in Paris? 
Dost thou know the Upper Ten? 
Canst thou flirt it with the ladies, 
And champagne it with the men? 
Art thou posted up on Polkas? 
Wilt thou——’ 


All right now, my friends: pardon the digression! 

I LIKE — that i is to say, I like to travel about the world and see, feel 
and experience all that there is therein most quiet or strange, usual or 
marvellous, bizarre or beautiful. Chiefly do I like the hum of new 
cities, and the constant intercourse with every variety of human nature; 
the commercial traveller and the diplomatist, the officer and the artist, 
the noble and the peasant, the delicate countess, the fat old dowager, and 
the beautiful, sparkling grisette. Chiefly do I like the society, of the 
stout, solid, grave, respectable, middle- aged citizens, who hold their own, 
and have in their time known the world, with its manifold changes and 
troubles ; men who have had losses. My friends, there is an infinite vein 
of rich glorious romance in the stout old bourgeoisie and retired citizens, 

of which I will venture to say you have not the faintest inkling. Many 
a man among them has in his foaming, rushing youth experienced emo- 
tions, seen adventures, of which no one now dreams, and which, closely 
bottled up in the demijohn of memory, now influence him i in sober, profit- 
able reflections, such as you, mes gaillards —my merry blades — will not 
have the privilege of enjoying for many a long year to come. The spir- 
itual majority— take my word and that of the Suabians for it—is at 
forty! But two nights since I spoke with such an one, with beard of 
formal cut, and fair round belly with good capon lined, and said unto 
myself, ‘That man has in his time written poetry, and since, done better 
things. To you, young gentlemen and ladies, who are still incapable of 
comprehending the romance of respectability latent in your worthy papas 
and uncles—be they merchant-princes, merchant-packers, or merchant- 
pedlars—I would say, that a faint gleam thereof may be discovered in 
attentively studying the paintings of Rembrandt; who, by far the most 
romantic and dreamy of artists, consequently comprehended better than 
any man the true aristocracy and glory of the bourgeoisie, These things, 
O dearly beloved, J like—and shall like, now and ever, till death do us 
part! Aprev! 





JUNE. 


Sister of Ceres! nurse of Hope and Toil ! 
Thon art a goddess genial, kind, and true ; 
A better friend the needy never knew. 

Thy shrine is one of peace ; no blood-stained spoil 

Groans on thy altar, but glad wine and oil, 

And humbler food that to the starving breast 
Gives strength to labor, and sweet sleep to rest. 

Ah, yes! the honest tiller of the soil, 

With labor-hardened hands and sun-browned brow, 
Doth bring his off’ring to thy gen’rous shrine, 

And prays, believing thou wilt bless his vow, 

And cheer his bosom with the fruits of thine. 

His prayer is answered: morning, night, and noon, 

Thy pulses quiver for the Poor, O Jon UNE ! 


Crargence Ewin. 









Ariel and Puck. 


ARIEL AND PUCK 


‘*I come 
To answer thy best pleasure, be't to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds :” 
TxeMPEsT. 
I am that aaaeuk cnalens at oe night.” 
MrpsuMMER Niout's Dream. 

One of the most pleasing proofs of Shakspeare’s genius is shown in 
those marvellous creations, Ariel and Puck. The wonder of his achieve- 
ment here is, that he has produced from the same materials two pieces of 
exquisite workmanship so unlike each other. There is hardly a point of 
resemblance between the two; and yet Ariel, that ‘delicate’ spirit, who 
did his ‘sprighting so gently,’ and the ‘shrewd and knavish’ Puck, were 
moulded and finished by the same master-hand. I call them the crea- 
tions of the poet’s genius, and so they are; for although there were spirits 
of the air long before Ariel, and ‘merry wanderers of the night’ ere Puck 
began ao wander, yet among them all there was no Ariel, no Puck. 
These two have much that is distinctive in their characters, much that 
is truly original. They are something more than mere spirits taken from 
the hosts of the air and field, and distinguished by names. They are 
originals, themselves founders of new orders of spirits. And if we care- 
fully compare Shakspeare’s Fairy Mythology with that of his and the 
preceding times, we discover every where in it the same disposition to 
recreate the beings of the popular mythology, or else to form new beings 
from his own fruitful imagination. Many of the so-called ‘creations’ of 
our poets are at the best but old pictures newly varnished ; but this, I 
think, none will object to the fairy mythology of Shakspeare. 

In reading the ‘Tempest’ it seems to me much more pleasant to exer- 
cise, for the time, faith sufficient to take Ariel for what he appears to be, 
than to search out in every line the allegorical meaning supposed to be 
hidden in him and all his ‘sprightings.’ And it is as the flying, swim- 
ming, ‘gentle Ariel, and not as the personified air, that I would now and 
always consider him. He is much more beautiful as a person than as a 
personification. Prospero is enabled, only by the influence of his magic 
art, to retain this _ subject to his bidding. Throughout the scenes 
of the play the ‘rightful Duke of Milan’ makes continual use of Ariel 
in order to effect his purposes of retribution upon those who have so 
deeply wronged him. And although Ariel comes with such seeming 
readiness to do the pleasure of Prospero, it is evident throughout that it 
is oftener fear of the magician’s power than love for the Duke that bids 
him answer so promptly his frequent calls. This is one of the most 
beautiful and marked features in the character of Ariel, in distinction 
from that of Puck. Both of them are compelled by circumstances to 
act as ministers of retribution ; though Puck is not often employed about 
such punishing of guilt as Ariel is, yet when he is, with what different 
feelings the two go about the business! Ariel is satisfied with what he 
does, only so far as it hastens the time of his freedom; and even then he 
has ‘a touch, a feeling of their afflictions’ whom he is compelled to 
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punish. He would never think of doing the thing for the sake of doing 
it, as Puck would; but he does the Duke’s bidding because he must, and 
does it well, in order that the liberty long promised him by the Duke 
may sooner come. The service of Prospero, although less hateful to him 
than that of Sycorax, is nevertheless hard and tiresome for so delicate a 
spirit. On each return from these unpleasant offices, it seems as though 
we heard him sighing, and wishing for the time to come when he should 
hear no more the dreaded call of his master. His gentle nature cannot 
well bear such goblin-like work. He would be away from earth, up, up, 
far above its dreary atmosphere. 

Striving through the impure air, so near the earth that he may hear 
the voice of his master, he often pauses in his course to look wistfully into 
the clear blue sky above him, vainly longing to fly up to those sunlit air- 
palaces in whose broad halls of light he once revelled with all the fulness 
of a spirit’s joy, and whose glittering domes of blue he can now but just 
distinguish in the far distance. Thus he often gazes at the blue sky, and 
longs for his home in the pure air, till he is sad enough. Then all at 
once he hears the call of Prospero; and mournfully turning away he 
cannot help murmuring : . 

* Is there more toil?’ 


‘But ah,’ thinks he, ‘this may be the last time, and then comes glorious 
liberty ; then, 
*‘Wuere the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer merrily: 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.’ 
And when I tire of the cowslip’s bell, and my blossom-palaces, then may 
I fly away up to my bright home in the air.’ Such thoughts as these 
they are which urge his light wings so quickly, and bid him work so 
cheerfully. But this is not the hoped-for last bidding; and Prospero 
reproves the disappointed Ariel for his sad looks as ungrateful. And thus 
the gentle spirit is alternately cheerful and sad, sad and cheerful; until 
at last, as he hovers near, his light wings ready and eager for the flight, 
his quick ear catches Prospero’s words: 
‘My AriEt-chick, 
Be free, and fare thou well!’ 
Then, merrier than the merriest lark, the gentle Ariel wings his way up 
into the pure air next heaven, singing as he flies, ‘Free! free! free !’ 
But look now at this merry goblin, whose little plump belly shakes so 
jollily when he laughs; whose half-shut eyes are so brimful of mischief. 
He is any thing but an airy spirit, any thing but a delicate Ariel. There 
is no mistaking Puck, ‘that merry wanderer of the night,’ for any other 
spirit, be it of air, fire, earth, or water. We shall hear no complaint from 
him, as we did from Ariel, of the unpleasantness of his duties; far from 
it, for he, fortunately for his own delight, has been chosen to the very 
office that pleases him most; and his only trouble in the matter is to find 
enough to do. There is no spirit readier for mischief than he. He will 


‘ put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,’ 
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for the sake of furthering a bit of mischief. Woe to the traveller by 
night, if Puck chances to get a sight of him, plodding on his way home- 
ward. The roguish sprite ‘will mislead him in spite of himself, 





‘Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier ;’ 


nor will he let the dismayed wanderer go peaceably home till he has got 
his fill of sport. Puck does not regard the age or the rank of his victims. 
Only be they fit subjects, and all of them must bear his tricks, from the 
blooming village maiden, who, mistaking for her own sweetheart the beau- 
ish Puck toying with another village beauty, astonishes her honest lover, 
when next he comes a-wooing, with the sad recital of his heartless flirtations, 
to the ‘ wisest aunt’ who, taking this shameless wag to be a ‘ three-foot 
stool,’ sits plump upon the floor, while merry Robin looks on from a cor- 
ner, his little body shaking all over with laughter. He seems to have a 
natural dislike of auntish old women, and though he be a spirit, there is 
something of humanity in that. Yet Puck, with all his wild frolicking 
and mischievous tricks, is a good-natured spirit. He never shows the 
least malice in any thing he does. He loves sport for its own sake, and 
would do nothing but kindness if in so doing he could make sport enough 
to satisfy his love of mirth and mischief. Only eall him ‘ Hobgoblin,’ or 
‘sweet Puck,’ when you meet him, and you may then prove his kindly 

nature to your own good fortune afterward. You will find him worthy 
of his true English name, Robin Goodfellow. Set him his bow! of white 
bread and milk every evening upon the kitchen hearth, and 


‘not a mouse 
Shall disturb the hallow’d house.’ 





Ariel is a spirit of higher order than Puck, and is nowise like him. He 
dwells nearer heaven than this merry wanderer on the earth, and seems 
to partake of the bright purity of the atmosphere in which he sports. 
He is a beautiful, transparent existence, riding upon the sun-beams like : 
mote, and drinking i in life and gladness from the streams of glowing yet. 
But that mad-cap_ spirit Puck is far too earthy to be transparent, and ca 
no more ride upon the sun-beams than if he were, like Falstaff, ‘ in sh 
waist two yards about.’ 

The lightness and purity of Ariel is finely contrasted with the plump- 
ness and | grossness of Puck ; for Puck seems imbued with what one, for 
want of a better name, may call spiritual grossness, 

Had Shakspeare left with posterity only these beautiful creations of 
his sportive imagination, they alone would entitle him to the lasting re- 
spect and love of his admirers — the respect and love of mankind. 

Bowdoin College, Muy, 1851. w.s. 8 


THE FORCE OF H’ABIT. 


Rerraln to-night ; 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy: 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Lire or AtGeRNnon SIpNeY; WITH SKETCHES OF SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, AND 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND Po.wtTicaL Writines. By G. Van Sant- 
voorp. In one volume, [2mo, pp. 334. New-York: Cuar.tes ScriBNeR. 

A.THouGH the name of AtcEeRrNon Sipyey is always associated with feelings of 
profound veneration, perhaps no man ever occupied so prominent a position, in times 
so critical, of whom so little is known. A few brief notices, scattered over a few 
pages in the numerous histories of England; a line or two of poetry; a chance 
allusion to round off an eloquent sentence, or to furnish an oratorical exemplar of 
virtue and patriotism, is all, or near'y all we know or hear of one who would have 
shone with undiminished lustre beside our noblest : our WasHInGTon, our FRANKLIN, 
our JEFFERSON, and our ApAms. The revolution in England which led to an event 
until then without a parallel in the history of the world, namely, the public trial, 
condemnation and execution of the reigning sovereign, is known to us principally 
in connection with the rise of CromweE t ; and our admiration is tinctured with a feel- 
ing, which we can scarcely call respectful, for the illustrious hypocrite, who usurped 
the government he had helped to overturn, and ruled the Parliament with a des- 
potic power which even monarchy had not dared to assume. The restoration was 
the natural consequence of such an administration. Men chose rather to be under 
a sovereign whose privileges were limited by laws of their own making, than under 
a Protector who himself dictated the law and enforced it at the point of the bayo- 
net; and the revolution which had promised such fair fruit, by a natural sequence 
was followed by the licentious court of Carters the Second. 

But disastrous as the termination of the revolution of 1641 proved to be, it was 
nevertheless, as we have said, an event without a parallel in the history of the 
world. Our own revolution was, compared with it, as the lion’s whelp is to the 
lion. The resistance of the colonists and their descendants to an oppressive foreign 
government —a government to which they were only remotely attached by tradi- 
tional feelings of loyalty, and from which they were becoming more and more 
alienated as they increased in strength and self-reliance — is different in degree from 
the revolution of a people who held loyalty to be a virtue, and precedent a princi- 
ple; who had to contend with time-honored and deep-rooted prejudices, and not 
without some misgivings as to the sacred character of a king who was styled the 
«Lorv’s Anointed, and yet bold enough to make that resolution good, even to pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon their sovereign as a malefactor and traitor to the 
state, and upholding the supremacy of the law with arms against their very neighbors 
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and kinsmen. Such a revolution, so grand in its first outlines, so pitiful in its com- 
pletion, was an ordeal through which only a soul like that of Sipvey could pass 
unsullied. If he resisted the monarch in his assumption of prerogative, he was 
not less opposed to the encroachments of the Protector ; in dignified retirement, in 
banishment, in poverty, he preserved his integrity, and finally fell a martyr in the 
glorious cause which he had struggled for during his whole life. 

The book before us, by Mr. Van Santvoorp, supplies an hiatus in our literature. 
It is written in a style which will make it generally popular; something after the 
model of Macautay. We advise every person to procure a copy, as it will well 
repay a perusal. It is not unimportant to say that it is carefully and well printed, 
on good white paper. 


Tur Guenns: A Famity History. By J. L. M‘Conngut, Author of ‘ Talbot and Vernon,’ 

‘Graham,’ etc. Two volumesin One. New-York: CuarLes Scrisner. 

WE proceed to make good the declaration, put forth in our last number, that this 
is a work of no common merit. We have read it through, and speak ‘ by the book.’ 
The design of the author, which bas certainly been successfully carried out, was to 
illustrate by his narrative certain mental and moral laws by which characteristics 
are transmitted from parent to offspring, and thus to show how ‘the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth generation ;’ 
and in this regard the plan is not unlike that laid out by the author of ‘The House 
of the Seven Gables’ Mr. M‘Connett avows his opinion of the novelist’s true 
vocation to be ‘to instruct and improve men by pointing to the sources of evil, and 
so to preserve consistency in his characters with their fates as not to violate the 
rule that virtue shall have its reward, and transgression its punishment. In order, 
he continues, ‘that we may the better understand what we see, and thus be able to 
vindicate the justice of Gop’s government, human character should be studied and 
displayed not only in the individual, but also in its various relations, responsibilities 
and penalties of parent and child, husband and wife, and brother and sister’ The 
secondary purposes of the story, are an exemplification of the much-abused though 
often fearfully vindicated circumstantial evidence, and the exhibition of certain 
phases of south-western frontier life. Premising thus much, and without giving a 
programme of our author’s performance, which we prefer the reader should have 
the pleasure of developing himself, in a perusal of the entire volume, we proceed 
at once to such a ‘taste ’,of the executive quality of the work as we can find space 
for; and this, more than any analytical exemplification which we could make, will 
indicate the writer's ability. This extract will stimulate without satisfying curiosity ; 
for it is but the beginning of a series of most cruel deceptions, all involved in a 
story of love and villainy, replete with interest, which is unflagging, from beginning 
to end. ‘You shall see anon, reader; ‘’tis a knavish piece of work;’ but you 
must seek in the volume itself for the remaining history of the machinations which 
commence ‘as below. It will not be difficult for the reader to understand the real 
character of James GLENN, after reading the subjoined, nor of the artifice by which 
he is endeavoring to supplant his cousin in the affections of a lovely girl: 

‘¢1 can tell you thus much,’ said James, after a minute’s thought ; ‘ the message I have to 
deliver is from my cousin Henry.’ 

‘ Although this was precisely what she had expected, she turned ashy pale at the mention of 
Henry’s name, and trembled so violently that she was obliged to sink into a chair. She mo- 


tioned James to another, and in a low, faint voice, said : 
‘¢ Pardon my rudeness: I had forgotten to invite you to a seat. You must think me very 
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weak,’ she continued, after a pause, during which James sat looking at her with an interest far 
from unreal ; ‘ but my nerves have been a little shaken recently, and ——’ 

**[ know what you would say,’ Jams interposed, observing her hesitate ; ‘I know what your 
feelings are, and am not surprised that the mention of that name should so affect you.’ 

‘She looked suddenly up at him, and her eyes began to kindle as with rising anger. What- 
ever she might think of Henry’s treatment to herself, she felt indignant the moment a stranger 
insinuated a censure. But James went on: 

‘¢] know nothing, said he, a little hurriedly, ‘ of the history of your relation to him, and I 
do not wish to inquire into it farther than you are willing to allow me. I have undertaken an 
unpleasant duty, which only the pleasure of approaching you induced me not to decline. But, 
even for the sake of doing what I have promised to do, I will not ask a question without your 

ermission. 
rua I cannot prevent you asking,’ said she, looking keenly at him, ‘ though I may answer or not, 
as I please. 

. Certainly,’ said James ; ‘I have no right to expect more from you than you are perfectly 
willing to give ; nor, if | am right in my conjecture, has my cousin Henry.’ 

** What is your conjecture ?’ she asked quietly. 

‘¢ That his conduct was such as to leave you no alternative but to discard him without delay ; 
and that the impression he makes upon the minds of his friends is not perfectly consistent with 
truth.’ 

+ * What impression does he make ?’ she asked, almost in a whisper. 

*¢ Pardon me,’ said James, shrinking back as if he had unconsciously gone too far, ‘I do not 
know that I ought to tell you.’ 

** But you must!’ she saic, leaning forward and looking into his eyes, as if she would tear 
the secret from his heart. 

** I can refuse you nothing !’ he said, as if vexed at his own weakness ; ‘ and for that reason 
ought not to have mentioned it.’ 

**But having mentioned it,’ she persisted, without changing her attitude, ‘ you must go on 
and tell me all.’ 

¢* Will you not let me choose what I shall tell you?’ he asked; ‘ because ‘ all’ may include 
something unpleasant — and nothing but your own command would induce me to wound your 
feelings. 

** All, all! Tell me ald!’ she said impatiently. 

‘* Indeed, there is not much to tell ——’ 

** Keep back nothing !’ she interrupted, almost fiercely. ‘I wi// know distinctly what impres- 
sion he dares to make!’ 

‘* Be calm,’ said James soothingly ; ‘I will tell you any thing you ask, and do any thing you 
wish. Perhaps | was wrong to say Henry makes the impression ——’ 

**Do not attempt to excuse him !’ she exclaimed. ‘ Tell me simply the facts!’ 

‘+ Well, said James, as if at last resolve.!, ‘ the facts are these: All his friends have received 
the impression that, though the overt act which terminated your engagement came from you, 
yet he had purposely so acted as to force you to it; and I have myself heard him say, ra‘her sig- 
nificantly, and in connection with this matter, that when a gentleman desires such a consumma- 
tion, it is his duty first to give the lady an opportunity of bringing it about.’ 

** Very proper, indeed!’ she said slowly. Her head drvoped to her breast, and the blood 
rushed to her face, suffusing it with almost a crimson hue, but the next moment it retreated to 
her heart, and left her pale as death. Her lips were compressed firmly together, till they were 
even ashier than her cheeks; but soon her teeth were slightly open, denoting more of scorn than 
anger. She rose from her chair, and laid her feverish hand on Jamgs’s shoulder, slightly stoop- 
ing, and looking into his eyes with a steady, withering gaze of stone. 

**If you have told me the truth,’ said she, in a dvep whisper, ‘ this cousin of yours is worse 
than a murderer! If you have told me a falsehood, Gop may forgive you, but I will not!’ 

**T yught not to have told you,’ said James, taking her hand, and leading her away from the 
window. ‘Nothing but your own command could have induced me so to wound you.’ 

«+ Why should you care ?’ she exclaimed almost rudely. ‘{s not this man your cousin? And 
what um I to you?’ She snatched her hand away from him, and throwing herself into a chair, 
motioned him sharply to another. 

** What are you to me?’ he said abruptly, but earnestly. ‘All! all! All that I aspire to, all 
that I desire, all that I dove!’ 

** What!’ she exclaimed, with a sneering, sardonic laugh, ‘another GLenn lover! Another!’ 

** Even so!’ said James, throwing himself upon an ottoman at her feet, and repossessing 
himself of her hand. * Even so! and iny GLenn blood humbles me now to the dust!’ 

** Another! another!’ she repeated, still gazing absently at him. 

*¢ Yes! yes!’ he said impetuously. ‘ But oh! different, far different to the last! A lover 
indeed! One who looks to you for all that he ho and wishes ; for all he expects to be or to 
have; who loves vou better than himself, better than his life, better than his Gop! One whom 
you can trust in p ‘osperity, in adversity, through every change of fate or years! One who will 
love you through life, unto the very gates of death ; and then will go with you to that unknown 
land, which would, which cou/d, be only a desert without your presence! Fanny, let me com- 

nsate you for the wrong that has been done you! Let me show you what the love of a true 

eart can be! Let my truth outweigh the falsehood of others; let my devotion give you peace, 
and love, and happiness! Go with me away, away to some far-off land, where all shall be novel 
und full of new associations ; where nothing shall remind us of the falsehood we have left be- 
hind us ; where there shall be no incident to our lives but what is pleasant, and where no breeze 
shall blow but will add to our bliss! Would not such a fate be happy? Will you not con- 
sent — now, now, while I swear the vows that shall never be broken?’ 

** You go too fast!’ said she curtly. * You forget that I have just been outraged beyond bear- 
ing. This is not a fit time for such language, even if it were proper to be used at any time.’ 

*¢ Forgive me,’ said he, more temperately. ‘ But to a love like mine all times and seasons are 
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alike; for there is never a moment that it does not burn; it may be smothered and suj:pressed 
for a time, as it has been by unwil ingness to trespass upon what I deemed the right of anot er. 
But now the pressure has been removed. and you must forgive me if it leap up with a flerceness 
proportioned to the length and sternness of its confinemen .’ 

**| fear your language is too figurative for sincerity.’ said she, withdrawing her hand from his 
grasp and pushing her chair slightly back. * But, however sincere you may be. this is nota 
proper time to urge me in this way; and I may as well say now, in order to save myself farther 
annoyance —— 

** Annoyance!’ he exclaimed, starting from his seat. 

6s. that it will be fruitless, she continued, without noticing his exclamation, ‘ to renew the 
subject at any future time. [Lam partially engaged to another already, and before the end of the 
summer will be married.’ 

** What!’ he exclaimed, grasping her by the arm. ‘ Wh t!’ 

**] shall be married,’ she repeated, * before the end of the summer.’ 

** May I ask,’ said James, recovering himself, and speaking in a tone of suppressed sorrow, 
whose happ ness it is that constitutes my misery ?’ 

** You may ask,’ said she, giving him a hard, relentless smile, * but you will get no answer.’ 





But that question was answered, and rightly ; yet it was only ‘ through much 
tribulation’ that the realm of happiness was gained by the true lovers of the tale. 
The events which immediately succeed are depicted in a manner that continually 
reminds us of Butwer, in his clearest and most felicitous creations. If we were to 
object to any thing in the work, it would be that incidental di-quisitions, more or 
less abstract, sometimes divide and take off the reader's attention from the narra- 
tive; but the narrative itself is so stirring that it could bear a far greater drawback 
and yet excite an unwonted interest. We commend ‘The Glenns’ to the favor- 
able regards of all who would enjoy an American novel, remarkable for originality 
and talent. 





Appress sy Henry B. Sranron, and Porm sy Atrrup B. Street; pronounec:d before the 
Liter ry Socicvties of Hamilton College. Utica: Roserts anp SuerRMAN. 


THese two productions are worthily sent forth together; nor need either be 
ashamed of his company. Mr. Srayron’s address, upon the general theme of ‘U7- 
traists, Conservatives and Reformers, is very far from being a specimen of that kind 
of writing which has been described as ‘ covering a large piece of bread with a small 
piece of butter ;’ on the contrary, its condensation of arguments and facts, and its 
true statement of positions, are not less remaikable than the plain and simple lan- 
guage in which the whole is executed. It is a very able production, and reflects 
much credit upon its author. Mr. Srreet’s poem is characteristically good. Its 
pictures of nature are faithful daguerreotypes. Nothing is omitted that strikes the 
finely-observant eye of the poet, in a living landscape, or calm ‘still life” Wehave 


room but for a single passage, in illustration of our remarks; but we cannot resist 


’ 
the inclination to quote this contrasted picture of the advance and settlement of the 
e « 
plonecr: 
‘Tue white-topped wagon of the pioneer 

Jolted across the narrow road just hewed 

By the keen axes of the emigrant 

And his tall, stalwart sons, who strode before, 
Framing the supling-bridge o’er high-banked streams, 
And following with keen eye the pathw y light 
Traced by the deer, in their fine instinet, round 

The swamp, black-pooled and slimy, to avoid 

lis treacherous, choking depths ; whilst trudging slow 
The meek-eyed oxen trampled down the sprouts 

And laure] bushes in their way and drew 

The broad wheels of the arched top wagon o’er 

High snake like roots and banks of cushio ed moss 3 
The huddiing sheep, and leisurely browsing kine 
Close following alter, their loud tinking belis 

Making the robin turn his head aside 

With lifted foot, the ca -bird cease his mocking, 

The wood-pecker to hush his rattling hammer, 

And the near listening marmot drop his paws 

And dive within the winding of his cave. 
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‘That narrow road with its crushed under-growth ; 
The rubbed-off bark of roots, and scrapings white 
Upon the stems of trees, where smooth in grass 
The natural vista made no need to cut 
The road; the broken branches of the low 
Green roof that bent above some long-spread glade ; 
And the deep ruts across the grassy marge 
Of some wide shallow brook; all plainly told 
The Indian hunter and his brother fisher, 

As struck their trails these several signs, that there 
Had passed the hated white man, with his train. 
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Thus with these keys, the wagon and batteau, 

Was the green valley opened. Cabins rose 

Amidst rough clearings. The rough clearings soon 
Were smoothed to fields and meadows. Cabins changed 
To homesteads couching in wide apple-orchards ; 
Hay-barracks pointed from the velvet meadows ; 
Gray stony barns flanked farm-yards, where the low 
And bleat made rural music, whilst long lines 

Of fences walled the landscape from the woods. 
The surging rye, and battle-ranks of maize 

Lifting their lances set with curling pennons, 

Gave to the Indian Chief, who chanced along, 
Throbs of wild jealousy ; and as he viewed 

The busy settler toiling in his fields, 

He ’d clutch his tomahawk and vow revenge. 
Beside the wood-ringed lake the trapper reared 
His shanty, and amidst the bushes round 

Would scatter his sly traps whose bait would lure 
The bear, raccoon and rabbit, in their keen 

And merciless claws. Each day would see him haste 
From trap to trap, taking his sylvan spoil, 

Whilst, every night, the red light of his torch 
Would guide his spear to pierce the salmon-trout 
Or the gray pickerel of the swarming lake. 

The Indian trapper, parting the close bush 

To place his simple wooden snare to catch 

Rabbit or fox, would see the white man’s trap 

Like some coiled reptile there ; or would at night 
Launch his canoe to strike his finny prey, 

And view the white man’s torch, and vow revenge. 
Soon met the red and white brow in fierce strife. 


Bear witness many a meadow drenched in blood ! 
Bear witness many a cabin whelmed in flame ! 
Till palisade and blockhouse turned the valley 
Into one fort. 


* View the lovely valley now! 
Villages strew, like jewels on a chain, 
All its bright length. Whole miles of level grain, 
With leagues of meadow-land and pasture-field, 
Cover its surface ; gray roads wind about, 
O’er which the farmer’s wagon clattering rolls, 
And the red mail-coach. Bridges cross the streams , 
Roofed, with great spider-webs of beams within. 
Homesteads to homesteads flash their window-gleams, 
Like friends that talk by language of the eye ; 
Upon its iron strips the engine shoots, 
(That half-tamed savage with its boiling heart 
And flaming veins, its war-whoop and its plume, 
Thaf seems to fly in sullen rage along — 
Rage at its captors — and that only waits 
Its time to dash its victims to quick death.) 
Swift as the swallow skims, that engine fleets 
Through all the streaming landscape of green field 
And lovely village. On their pillared lines, 
Distances flash to distances their thoughts, 
And all is one abode of all the joy 
And happiness that civilization yields’ 
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The reader will perceive how artistically, how minutely, are given those small 
but ‘telling’ accessories, which betoken the true master. The few lines we have 
quoted, however, are but a brick from the completed edifice whence it is extracted. 
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Poems py Henry Tueopore TuckerMAN. In one volume: pp. 175. Boston: Tickyor 
REED AND FIELDs, 










We briefly adverted in our last number to the recent publication of this hand- 
somely-executed volume, intending in the present to award it more ample justice. 
We content ourselves, however, by asking our readers’ attention to the following 
remarks touching the work, which tersely express our own opinion of its merits. 
The notice is from the ‘ Christian Inquirer’ weekly religious journal : ‘ Mr. Tucker- 
MAN’s writings are too well known to require any lengthy notice. As an essayist 
of a particular school, he is not excelled by any writer of the present day, and the 
productions of his pen are characterized by a comprehensiveness of thought, dignity 
of tone, and beauty of diction seldom attained by those who have contributed as 
much as he has to the higher range of American literature. As a metrical writer, 
his efforts have been less extended; and although his fugitive pieces have for some 
years adorned the pages of our magazines, they have never before been collected in 
a tangible shape. In looking over the small volume before us, we find a general 
harmony of tone and feeiing to pervade its pages. We are not startled by any 
brilliant flashes of wit, such as illuminate the pages of Hoxmes, neither are we 
amused by the eccentricity of LonareLtow’s expressions, or lulled into dreamy 
self-abandonment by murmurs from the harp of Lowe..: yet the style of Mr. 
TuckERMAN’s compositions is as distinct as that of either of the writers we have 
mentioned ; a smoothly-flowing river of rhyme bears us undisturbed along by a 
margin decked with flowers of familiar but beautiful imagery. The atmosphere in 
which his muse lingers is nt heated by a noon-day passion, or chilled by the wild 
breezes of night: it is rather the refreshing coolness of a summer's evening, when 
the dazzling rays have sunk beneath the horizon, and the reflected glow of the 
heavens imbues external nature with a generous and holy fervor. It is a book to 
be read in the country, for the thoughts here strung together are more calcu- 
lated to awaken the sympathies of the heart than to astonish the mind, and, after 
the winter banquet of a city, will come as refreshingly to the senses as the after- 
dinner sip of cordial succeeds the exhilarating champagne. A finely-conceived 
poem, entitled ‘ The Spirit of Poetry,’ commences the volume, and is followed by 
minor pieces upon various topics, many of which have already earned an enviable 
reputation ; such as ‘ Northampton,’ ‘The Apollo Belvidere, ‘Lines to an Elm, 
‘Washington’s Statue,’ ete. The concluding portion of the volume is occupied by 
sonnets. These are magked by that purity of style and fervor of expression which 
render Mr. TuckERMAy’s paintings so peculiarly indicative of an earnest and highly- 
cultivated mind. Mr. TuckerMAy’s mastery of the sonnet is complete. We content 
ourselves with a single example, not inappropriate to the ‘leafy month of June:’ 
*O ror a castle on a woodland height ! 
High mountains round, and a pure stream below, 


Within all charms that tasteful hours invite, 
Wise books of poesy and music’s flow ; 
A grassy lawn through which to course our steeds, 
\ gothic chapel in seclusion reared, 
Where we could solace find for holiest needs, 
And grow by mutual rites the more endeared : 
How such captivity alone with thee 
Would lift to Paradise each pussing day! 
Then al revealed my patient love would be, 
And thou couldst not a full response delay : 
For Truth makes holy Love’s illusive dreams, 
And their best promise constantly redeems, 
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‘A Basket or Fruit’—We are not about to offer you, reader, a basket of fruit 
in tangible presence; nor even the painter’s visible representation of it; but only : 


sketch which has been vouchsafed to us of what an artist painted. This sketch is 


by a lady, of course; for whose but a lady’s hand could deftly limn so pretty a 
word-picture —one so full of sweet and dainty imaginings? This word-picture 
was for our eye alone; but our readers will thank us for this anonymous violation 
of implied confidence. Suffice it to say, then, in brief, that a lady-friend, who sees 
with the eyes of her clear heart, even in common things, more than is manifest to 
the grosser senses of others, was a share-holder in one of our Art-Unions. She ob- 
tained a prize—*A Basket of Fruit? In answer to an inquiry whether there was 
any particular merit in the picture she had drawn, she wrote as follows: 


‘Yes! it was very beautiful, even in the brick-red city; for the swallows had come back 
again, and the air was filled with the song of birds, : nd the laughter of children, and with the 
many household noises that came through the once-more-opened windows: for it was the spring- 
time, and lovely thoughts and fancies that had lain, like the flower-roots, buried under the frost 
and snow, sprang up, all blossoming, in people's hearts, and looked out lovingly from their eyes. 

‘And there was a great old ap; le-tree, that stood in a little yard, stretching out its long arms 
into the street, so loaded with rose-w) te blossoms that one could seurcely see the delicate green 
leaves that were unfolding themselves in the seeming moon-light of the blooming boughs. Old 
men looked up as they passed under it, and smiled, with an unconscious blessing, for it recalled 
their far-off boyhood; and little children danced around it, and clapped their hands in glee ; 
and when the sun shone, each little flower-leaf was like a crystal mirror, to throw his warm beams 
down upon the green bud, that lay almost hidden in the bottom of its tremulous cup; and the 
birds came there and built their nests; and the filmy spider-webs in the early morning were all 
braided with pearls and diamonds; so that, what with the bloom, and the fragrance, and the 
melody, there was nothing more lovely in the whole city. 

*But the little green bud grew larger and larger, until at last the flower-cup could no longer 
hide it. And then the rosg-white leaves fell off, and the wind carried them away on its soft 
wings, until the air was so filled with them that the children shouted out, * The snow !— the snow !’ 
Then, as the summer came on, the sun looked, day after day, with a more beaming eye upon 
the old tree in its beautiful adorning of green, until the young apples blushed, for they were no 
longer hidden by the bridal-veils of the white flower-leaves. 

Yet it was sti// very beautiful; for the light and shade came there to play hide-and-seek, 
and the winds chased each other over, and around, and through the emerald-leaved branches, 
that swayod here and there, weaving flickering and fantas'ic shadows on the grass beneath ; and 
myriad insects, all gleaming with crimson and gold, soared above it, in the bright sun-light ; and 
ever and anon some bird, from within his green-roofed home, poured out his soul in such gush- 
ing melody, that those who heard were carried afar among the purple hills; and so went on to 
their daily cares with a lighter heart, and a more hopeful spirit. 

‘But when the summer was gone, and the brown, withered leaves fell dead upon the earth, 
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they stored away the ripe fruit; andthe song of birds was hushed, and the beauty and the glad- 
ness were no more! | 













*But an artist-poet, who loved whatever was brightly akin to his own glowing visions, painted | : 
a basket of the golden apples, with their cheeks flushed like the crimson sunset ; and whoever | 
looked upon that artist’s work, with the heart’s true love of nature, saw therein the blossoming . 
tree, with the sun-light shimmering through its branches; and heard once more the voices of the Ae 
birds, and the evening breezes, and the sporting of the happy little children. Then, deep in ai 
their inmost souls, they thanked Gop for the perfecting of the beautiful prophecy of the spring- 4 
time ; and also for the revealing of the truth, that whatever is lovely passes away only to give 
place to something nobler and more enduring: ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the ripe corn 5 
in the ear.’’ 

Said we not rightly? Is not that ‘ beautiful exceedingly?’ One can see the old ; 
apple-tree — one, we mean, with a ‘mind’s-eye’ worth having —and its white 
blossoms, * Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow,’ f 


as Bryant describes them ; the deepening verdure ; the ruddy fruit ; the fading leaves 
in autumn’s stormy hour. 





Nametess Annoyances.— We confess to starting back with some surprise when 
the inelegant title of the subjoined communication first ‘met our eye’ The sensa- 
tion was somewhat akin to that with which we encounter the word ‘gent.’ for 
gentlemen, or ‘pants,’ for pantaloons. But the writer’s reasoning, in his colloquy 




























with ‘ Mapam, and the graphic spirit of his well-discriminated delineations, disarm 
criticism, and we present his pen-and-ink portraits ‘ without note or comment.’ 


ris 
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‘On, fle! what indelicate expressions! what a want of reflnement !’ 
* My dear Madam ——’ 

‘Oh, they are shocking! positively —sHockine !” 
‘Language, Madam, is progres —— ’ 

‘But it should be polished as well as amplified.’ 


‘Good strong words, Madam, are solid food, though they be a little roughish; the delicacies Yi 
and knic-knackeries belong to the gentler sex.’ i 

‘Well, Lam sure Mr. CLark will never —’ & | 

‘ My dear Madam, I shall abide by his decision: take that easy-chair ; look over yonder port- i ; 
folio; you will find some engravings in it by Barrotozzt; a sketch by CaTHERWwoop; and } 
some scumbled scraps of mine own— mountains and mountaineers; a head of a Dutch girl; ; 


t 
‘ Bagni di Lucca,’ ‘the castled crag of Drachenfels,’ a little cottage in Ried, where I staid a few 

weeks with an old woman and the bilious fever; the village of Landeck, with the soft flowing ; 
‘Inn’ and its precipitoffs banks, and -—’ 

‘Bless me, how you run on! Only shut your mouth, and I will shut the door of your study f 
and leave you in peace.’ ' 

‘Tam — mum!’ i 

‘ A dios!” | 

‘A dios bellissima recina mia!” 

There is a class of men who are as tender as sensitive-plants. They flourish or wither with a ' i 
breath. A word of reproach, a look of contempt, a sneer, a slander, or even a reflection upon a ¢ . 
friend or a relation, to them is like the cut of a whip; a something that must be expiated, even f 
though it be in blood. And what for? ‘ Pusiic Opinton !’ , 


A Buster satisfies public opinion from the start. It is a perpetual strain upon your courtesy a 
to be civil to him, but he takes all your politeness with a lordly acceptance, as his rightful due. i 
He permits you to bask in the sunshine of his countenance, and believes you are happy therein jie! 
beyond other men. If he talk, it is to gratify you with an history of his exploits. He allows Be’ 
you to shake his hand, with a sort of royal condescension. If you compliment him, he takes it a 


as the sea takes a drop of water; if you abuse him, you are ‘a poor devil!’ Whatever he 


, 






ee 


wears is ‘becoming.’ He careth not what people say of him; nothing can undermine the foun 


dations of his self-respect. He oweth you money with a perfect good-will. He feels pity for the 
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fair sex, and would fain divide himself among them, that all might be happy. When he driveth 
a pair of horses, it is as if he would give a lesson to APoLLo. His legs may be bowed, but the 
eyes of his approbation maketh them straight. His nose cocketh up, but he thinks it a model 
for the marble. His whiskers may spread abroad over his countenance like the sparse sedge in 
the sea-sand, but he vieweth them with a visible glow of satisfaction. He is never abashed 
among his superiors, but patronizes them. When he sings in church, it is with a devout expres- 
sion; and when he has finished, he looks around, that people may see it is he. If you are with 
a few select friends, and wish to avoid him, he taketh no note of the slight, but presently is talk- 
ing to all your companions with the air of an old acquaintance. If you endeavor to stop him, 
he glideth by the obstacle, even as a stream glideth by a rock, and keeps directly on. He taketh 
more state in an omnibus for a sixpence than a common man will with a coach-and-four of his 
own. When he dines at an hotel, he keepeth all the waiters busy, to the manifest displeasaunce 
of his neighbors. He never speaks ill of any one, for envy is the vice of comparison, and with 
himself he compareth none. A man to be a buster must be a buster born. It requires moral 
courage and physique. A small man cannot fill the part. A buster must be a big buster or 
nothing. A littke man need never attempt to rise higher than the fourth class named in the 
heading of this article. Buster is from the Spanish. In that grandiloquent language it is 
* Embustero,’ or ‘ Embustidor ;’ a little buster is called *‘ Embustruelo.” 1 need not say that in 
the termination ‘ welo,’ the diminutive implies contempt. So it should. 

Bioar is Shakspearian, Chaucerian, Miltonic. In the ancient it signified, ‘One who sitteth by 
a fire and swelleth;’ ‘one turgid with wind;’ a Blote. A man swelled with wind, with wine, 
with praise, isa Bloat. I glory ina bloat! A bloat is only one remove from a buster. He exer- 
ciseth patience, self-denial, long-suffering — in fact, manifold virtues. Generosity he applauds. A 


niggard, a stinter, a selfish man, an unsocial man, he despiseth. None take a joke with more_ 


good will than he. No man is more sincerely happy to see his friends. If it be well with them, 
then is he happy likewise ; if in tribulation, then he communes with them in spirit. Bloats are 
generally tender in their feelings, wide in their sympathies, great in their endurance. The hard- 
ness of a buster’s character accords not with the gentleness of a bloat; otherwise they have 
many virtues in common. 

A Sponge is of a more domestic nature than a bloat. The latter hath some foolish ideas of 
pride, (which is the father of evil,) a sponge hath none. A bloat enjoyeth good company, 
pleasant music, hilarity, and the like; a sponge gives such toys countenance, merely that by so 
doing he may minister to his wants. ‘To sponge’ is a verb-active, from the Latin substantive 
* spongia’ or ‘spongiolus,’ a species of fungus. A sponge in the ancient hath been nick-named 
a ‘trencher-fly,’ that is, one who comes in opportunely and unexpectedly at meal-times, like that 
insect. Sponges at times assume to be busters: it is a difficult ré/c, but l have known some 
who have succeeded, 

A Squirt is a species of human cuttle-fish. Small men do best in this part. It requires 
talent, imagination, self-reliance, It is from the Greek LVxvpT aw, or Danish Sprupten, 
the latter being more definite, Sprupte being a sprout. A sprout is a little thing that swelleth 
out with sap. Therein lieth the weakness of a squirt: he swelleth, puffeth out, vaunteth himself. 
He would be a buster, ‘ aut Cesar aut nullus,’ like the toad in the fable. If he would adopt the 
motto * Certem peti fidem’ instead, he mightshine. Squirts are ingenious. They offer five-dollar 
bills to omnibus-drivers, invent little devices to trap boarding-house keepers and artisans, and 
generally leave an unpleasant odor behind them, out of mere mirth, like a musk-rat. Some- 
times squirts waste away and lose their freshness; they become toadies and sneaks—a great 
falling off. A squirt in distress is pitiable, but a squirt in full feather is a beautiful sight. How he 
perketh up! how he bridleth! To sit down with two squirts and play at whist is an enjoyment 
to be coveted, Such scheming, such equivoques, such finessing, to achieve the victory and the 
silver. A fishing party without one is like a salad without oil. Then, too, among the ladies, 
How he expandeth! how he glittereth! what glibness in his converse! how he danceth! en- 
joyeth himself! 

Gentle reader, shall I tell thee of a test, a gauge to try these gentry by ? Iwill. It isa Tout- 
GATE. If he be 

A Buster, he will bully, he will hector, he wil! inflate, curl his lip, wag his head — and leave 
you to pay. 

If a Buoat, he will be asleep — and leave you to pay. 

If a Sponee, he will shrink, he will cavil, he will dodge —and leave you to pay. 

If a Squirt, he will thrust his hand in his pocket, pull out a key, a tooth-pick, a tobacco-box, 
a knife, a pencil, any thing to save time — and leave you to pay. 


Tovros txnos dev aSeCee renore. 
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Gosstp wird Reapers anp Corresronpents.— We ‘thought so, although we 
did not say any thing about it at the time; but we thought, when we published the 
lament of our fair correspondent ‘ Snore.ta,’ that she was taking a little too broad 
ground, in assuming that ‘women never snore!’ And here comes proof of the 
correctness of our suspicion in the shape of a communication from a certain hus- 
band ‘ down east, who requests us to publish the following as ‘a very feeble de- 
scription of the sufferings inflicted upon him by ‘.A Snoring Wife :’ 


‘READER, were you my greatest enemy — had you inflicted on me the sorest injury — I would 
wish no higher calamity to befall you than to be cursed with that chief evil of the Greek epigram- 


matist, a snoring wife. © Snorine! thou art the bane of wedlock, the summum malum of the 
married man, the maligu music, the last scream of the syren. Worse than the cup of Circe, 
thou turnest our better halves into swine. The ills of life which a valiant man can face and fight 
and vanquish are such as come in the light of day, presenting some palpable point of attack and 
resistance ; but what armor can we take against troubles that assail us in the darkness of night 
and the privacy of our bed-chambers? Who can war with woman’s breathings? Who can 
battle with the air which the beloved of his bosom respires? I have often thought that the 
great poet of antiquity, when he describes the priest of ApoLLo as retiring to his penetralia, 
falling prostrate befcre his Penaters, and suddenly, amid his devotions, horror-struck at hearing 
the hissing of serpents, intended only a sublime allegory to represent a good man couched by 
the side of a snoring wife. In other discomforts there may be some redeeming quality, some 
circumstance of mitigation; but here there is nothing to alleviate, nothing to cheer, nothing to 
hope. Alas! woman’g glottis is a reed that never wears out; her trachea a wind-instrument 
that only acquires a greater depth and strength of intonation by use. 

‘No fortitude, no patience, no strength of mind can bear up under this calamity. It sets at 
naught all the consolations of study and meditation. Equanimity is disconcerted and philosophy 
baffled. Socrates proved to the world that a philosopher can live with a scold; but had he 
been linked to a snorer, he would have drank hellebore before the first quarter of the honey- 
moon had gone by. Never shall I forget the night when my slumbers were first broken in upon 
by that awful sound, the very memory of which sends the blood rushing cold to my heart. It 
came over my dreams like the first low tremulous note of the bassoon, when blown by an un- 
skilful player. I started from sleep. I raised myself upon my elbow. I gazed by the light of 
the moon on the beautiful face of Araminra. More distinctly I heard the breath, as it was in- 
spired, wheeze through the larynx like the sound of the bagpipe’s drone when the bag is filling. 
I looked more intently. My fair one’s mouth was open. The maxillaries had dropped apart at 
an angle of not less than thirty-three degrees. The nose seemed to have a preternatural projec- 
tion; as Mistress QuicKLy would say, ‘it was sharp as a pen,’ and when the air went rattling 
down the wind-pipe, the cheeks became compressed and dimpled between the jaws, like the skin 
on the ribs of a wind-broken horse. ‘Merciful Heaven!’ said I to myself, ‘ and is this the lovely 
The romance of our courtship was dashed down 
in an instant; the bright visions of connubial bliss vanished away for ever. 

‘I sunk back on my pillow overpowered with the reflection that I was indissolubly bound to 
a Snorer! I once passed a night at a place near where a pond-full of frogs were piping in full 
chorus. I have taken an afternoon’s nap within a stone’s throw of a great woollen manufactory, 


, 


creature whom I led to the altar yesternight? 


where a concert of two hundred carders and pickers was relieved by a symphony of six thou- 
sand revolving spindles, I have gone through a morning’s dream in despite of the great gong 
of the Tremont House, But never, never came slumber to my eyelids when the deep tones of 
the snoring ARAMINTA fell on my ear. There is a principle in the constitution of every mind 
that puts it on expedients of relieving itself from pressure and embarrassment. I set about 
devising means of relief. I looked into books. I consulted Cetsus, VoeeL, Savvaces and 
Cutten. Having established that rhonchus stertens was pathologically an idiopathic disease, I 
settled with considerable care and research a scientific plan of therapeutics. I put hedge-mus- 
tard in my patient’s tea, terebinthinum in her coffee, and powdered adlium in her snuff-box. 
All was of no avail. The symptoms abated not a whit. Every night my sleep was broken by 
the same harsh, dissonant, cacophonous sounds. I put cotton wads in my ears; but, though 
less distinctly, I could still hear it, like the roar of the far-off Niagara. 

‘Again I went to books. I studied the mechanism of the respiratory functions. I pored over 
Dopart, KRaTZENSTEIN and Joun Hunter One night, as I lay beside AraminTA, listening to 
her rough breathings, which were uttered with all the regularity of a blacksmith’s forge-bellows , 
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a thought struck me. I instantly seized her garter of blue quality from the back of a chair. I 
ran it under her chin, around the joles and over her head. Oh, never did a tempest-tossed mari- 
ner make fast his tackling with more alacrity and animation than did I compress the jaws together 
and tie that garter in a good hard knot. For a few minutes it succeeded. I was a happy man. 
Alas! in a little while the folly of my experiment appeared. I had merely turned the current of 
melody through the nose. It was like drawing a stop of an organ—directing the air from the 
metallic pipes to the wooden ones. The wolf was not put to sleep. He was merely shified to 
another part of the diapasun. I had exchanged a low treble for a fundamental bass. Since that 
time I have given up in despair. Snoring is an immedicable and irremediable disease. I am 
dragging out a hopeless, comfortless existence. My flesh has dropped away. I stalk about like 
an upright anatomy. My beard grows uncropi onmy chin. There is a perpetual buzzing in my 
ear. My nervous system is deranged. I run at the sight of a bumble-bee. A spinning-wheel 
throws me into an ague. In short, I am the victim of a snoring wife. 
* Young man, prove that your wife ia not a Sxorex before you marry her!’ 


We regard this as a piece of veritable autobiography. And now what says the 
afflicted ‘Svoretia?’ Let there be a suspension of discordant opinion upon this 
painful subject. The argument is now evenly balanced. There is a cure for snor- 
ing, which we may at some future period give to the world. It isa little complica- 
ted, to be sure; but a scientitic friend of ours says ‘it'll work” Two full-grown 
and able-bodied men are now at the patent-office in Washington, getting out a 
‘caveat, a ‘habeas-corpus’ and a ‘ nolle-prosequi, to conserve our rights ‘in the 
premises’ . . . Here is a pleasant poetical passage from the ready pen of a 
friend in Washington; part of an epistle written in early May, when unaccustomed 
snow lay upon the heights which rise in the distance around the capitol of our 
‘ ger-reat and gel-lorious ked’ntry :’ 

¢ Wuar a singular thing, in the fair mouth of May, 
When Nature assumes all its colors so ‘gay ; 
When the roses put forth, and the meadows are seen 
Enrobed in their brightest adornment of green; 


That the Winter comes back on us, stormy and rude, 
In its sternest of forms, with its roughest of mood! 


‘ Looking forth on the scene, on this fifth day of May, 
With a murky mist settling on Jand and on spray ; 
With a cold wind careering o’er river and sea, 

And the snow lying white upon hill-side and lea, 
ask myself, wondering at such a queer thing, 

*Can this be the beautiful season of Spring ??’ 


‘A tempest of snow, booming wind, hail and rain, 
Hlas come unexpected on river and plain, 
And the contrast we see between Winter and Spring, 
While the Storm-fiend is flapping above us his wing, 
is so startling and strange, that the mind cannot cease 
To wonder and dwell upon marvels like these. 


‘But with warm hearts within, and good cheer to delight, 
Why need we grow sad at so saddening a sight ? 
It is Provipence ruling the world at its will, 
it is Gop who protects us, all-merciful still: 
*Tis but the brief passage of clouds o’er the scene, 
Leaving skies the more pure and meadows more green.’ 


Tue better periodical literature of the South is well represented in the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger, published monthly at Richmond, Virginia, by Jouy R. Tuomr- 
son, Esq., editor and proprietor. It is edited with dignity, ability, and critical dis- 
crimination; and we are glad to learn that it meets with ample support. It makes 
no appeals for patronage, but commands it by its intrinsic excellence. We hope 
long to hail the monthly advent of our esteemed contemporary. . . . Hearp 
a little incident to-day, which struck us as a very graphic illustration of the 
hurry with which surgical operations are sometimes resorted to. A brave officer, 
who had been wounded with a musket-ball in or near his knee, was stretched 
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upon the dissecting-table of a surgeon, who, with an assistant, began to cut and 
probe in that region of his anatomy. After a while the ‘subject’ said: ‘ Don’t cut 
me up in that style, doctor! What are you torturing me in that cruel way for?’ 
‘We are looking after the ball, replied the senior operator. ‘Why didn’t you say 
so, then, before?’ asked the indignant patient. ‘I've got the ball in my pocket!’ 
said he, putting his hand in his waistcoat, and taking it out. ‘I took it out myself, 
he added ; ‘didn’t I mention it to you?) Imeantto!’ . . . Rerorm is needed 
in the matter of introductions. The name of each person should be spoken by the 
introducer, slowly, and very distinctly; and title, place of residence, or other brief 
designation added. ‘ I once heard,’ said a friend to us just now, ‘ a young lady intro- 
duce her companion simply as ‘My Cousin:’ ‘ How do you do, My Cousin?’ was the 
answering salutation.” Many of the introductions in society are as indefinite as that 
of an old gentleman who never could remember, on the instant, the names of his most 
familiar friends: Mr. ‘ Wiat’s-your-Name,’ let me introduce you to Mr.— Mr. 
‘ Wuat-Ddo you-caLt-uIm. The new friends shook hands and parted. Tuackeray, in 
one of his pleasant sketches, mentions a very indistinct announcement at a distin- 
guished dinner-party in London, Sir Epwarp Lyrron Butwer, who had accidentally 
forgotten his card-case, was presented by the ‘flunkey,’ or ‘groom-in-waiting,’ as 
‘Saw-waw Epowarp Lirrine-a-Butuwie!’ . . . Wuara sad, heart-sickening 
thing is the illness of little children! Since last we communed with you, reader, 
there has been a long silence in the sanctum, so !ate vocal with the joyous laughter 
and pleasant prattle of two little people. ‘ Dry fever drank their blood ;’ pale, pale 
grew those rosy lips we ‘oft had kissed so fondly, and the sparkling glance of dear 
eyes faded into a dull, unrecognizing stare. This is a bright, sunny May morning; 
it is the Christian Sabbath; and as we hear, in an adjoining apartment, reiiwa- 
kened voices, assuring us that again ‘such things are that were most pleasant to us,’ 
we feel a ‘Sabbath in the heart ;’ a glow of gratitude to a benign Provipence, for 
the restoration to health of two ‘treasuries of affection’ Our Farner has not yet 
taken to himself the little girl whose pretty prayer it was: 
‘Take me, when I die, to heaven, 
Happy there with Tuer to dwell ;’ 

but how have we feared, during the long night-watches, lest it might have been pro- 
phetic! ‘Something too much of this, perhaps; but we could not help writing 
it. . . . Tere was tact, and knowledge of the weak side of human nature, in 
the reply of the good deacon to the minister. The deacon, as his pastor had often 
observed, particulayJy ‘in haying-time, was somnolent during the sermon, and when 
reproved, ‘confessed and avoided, on the plea of natural lethargic temperament. 
A good-natured friend, however, took pains to inform the minister that when any 
of the young preachers of the neighborhood supplied the pulpit, the deacon was 
always wide-awake. ‘How is this?’ asked the parson; ‘I hear that you are in 
the habit, when I am absent, of keeping as wide-awake as any body in my church ?’ 
The deacon, being thus caught, replied : ‘ Why, the truth is, my dear Sir, these new- 
lights, with their new-fangled notions, want locking after, but when you preach, I 
know beforehand that all is right’ Church-sleeping always goes hand in hand 
with church-boring. Both are ‘bad, bad!’ . . . ‘Sere the proceedings of the 
Woman’s Convention at Worcestor,’ writes a distant friend, ‘reminds me of the toast 
proposed on a festive occasion, ‘ 7'he Rights of Woman, and the call made to drink it 
standing with all the honors. One of the ‘silver-grays’ remained seated. ‘Why do 
you not rise with us, Colonel?’ asked a gallant youth. ‘Because,’ he ungallantly 
replied, ‘I never stand for trifles’ . . . A‘ River-Barp, who seems to write 
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with a kind of patent-right rapidity and ease, thus ‘ expresses himself? as touching 
‘The Country and City :’ 


‘LEAVEs are springing, ‘For unpleasant, 
Birds are singing The incessant 
Glad and merry roundelays: Rain and sleet, and hail and snow, 
What a pity That come pouring, 
That the ‘city’ Driving, roaring, 
Isn’t ‘country’ now-a-days! With the winter-winds that blow: 


‘But when winter ‘In the country, 
Storms begin to Where no one tree 
How! and whistle o’er the plain, Can retain its crispéd leaves ; 
°T is no wonder Where icicles 
That folks come to Form from trickles 
Love their city homes again. That ere weeping from the eaves.’ 
But when the summer comes, the bard prescribes ‘river-bowers;’ and for one we 
think we shall take his advice. . . . A Frienp tells usa good story of a Yan- 
kee clock-pedlar down south, which, among other things, may perhaps account 
for the peculiar favor with which that class of chevaliers are regarded in that 
region. He took with him, in a long Connecticut covered-wagon, forty clocks, and 


sold and ‘ put ‘em up’ along the country, in one direction, warranting them to keep 


‘fust-rate time.’ He exhausted his supply, with but a single exception; and then, 
with unparalleled assurance, he turned about and retraced his course. The last 
person to whom he had sold a clock hailed him as he was going by: ‘ Look o’ here, 
stranger, that clock you sold me ain’t wortha continental cuss. ’T wont go at all !’ 
‘You don’t say so! Then you must ha’ got it, Square! See, the fact is, I find by 
my numbers that there was one o’ my clocks—TI had forty on ’em when I fust sot 
out — that I ama leetle afraid on: it was condemned to-hum ’fore I come away ; but 
some how or ’nother it got put into the wagon. What’s the number o’ your ciock, 
Square?’ ‘Fourteen thousand and one, replied his victim. ‘That’s jest the 
blasted thing!’ exclaimed the pedlar. ‘I'll chang’ with yeou; yeou take my last 
one, and [’ll take this hum. The works is good, I guess; on’y want fixin’ a leetle. 
The exchange was made ; and all along the road the pedlar was similarly arrested 
by his dupes, who were similarly duped in return. He took every successive bad 
clock to his next customer, and received another bad clock for the next. And this 
was mentioned and laughed at as ‘ Yankee ’cuteness. It strikes us forcibly, how- 
ever, that ‘swindling, of the meanest kind, would be a more appropriate designation 
for such a transaction. . . . ‘THERE issumething wonderful, and almost fearfully 
mysterious,’ writes a correspondent, ‘in the premonitions which are sometimes sent 
to warn us of coming evil, and aid us in avoiding calamities. Your readers are 
doubtless familiar with many instances in this kind; but these published stories, 
although apparently well authenticated, are told by persons of whom we know 
nothing, and consequently do not carry entire conviction of their truth. In pleasant 
converse, a few evenings since, at the table of a valued friend, one of your contribu- 
tors, our host mentioned an incident of his own experience, which may be relied on 
as strictly true. ‘ In the spring of 1838, said the relator, ‘I was in infirm health, and 
concluded to go by sea to Savannah, in the hope of finding benefit from a short trial 
of sea-sickness. The steamer ‘ New-York’ was advertised to sail; and to make the 
trip as comfortable as it could well be for an invalid, I engaged an entire state-room 
for myself ‘on deck,’ as it was termed, on the starboard-side of the steamer. The 
starboard-side was selected, as less exposed to the weather and the sea on the out- 
ward trip than the other. My business being all arranged, my travelling-trunk 
packed and taken down for the coachman to place on the carriage, I sat down with 
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my wife to our breakfast, prepared to eat my last quiet meal until I should set my 
foot on the terra firma of Savannah. While preparing for breakfast, an unusual 
and at the time unaccountable feeling of depression came upon me. It was not 
from parting with my family: this, although always painful, I had often done be- 
fore. It was not from any discoverable cause that I felt thus depressed: but my 
appetite was gone in an instant; my breakfast remained untouched; and,l burst 
into tears. My wife, very greatly surprised, inquired the cause of my emotion. I 
replied that I could not tell, but that I felt an undefined and indescribable dread 
at the idea of going in the steamer that day. ‘Why then do you go in the steamer ?’ 
she asked. ‘Because,’ I replied, ‘I have said to my friends that I was going in the 
‘New-York;’ several of them will be down to bid me good-bye. I shall be laughed 
out of countenance if I change my purpose for an idle and baseless whim; and 
moreover, I shall forfeit the price of two state-room passage-tickets, which I have 
paid.” Malgré my troubled spirit, 1 concluded that I must go. The breakfast was 
untouched ; and with an ‘unco heavy’ heart I went up stairs to kiss my baby, and 
depart. While in my bed-room, the ‘dark hour’ came on me again, with even 
greater power than before. I ordered my trunk brought up, and bore the jests of 
my friends and the loss of my passage-money as I best could. The good brig 
‘Savannah’ was advertised to sail about a week after the steamer left. Once more 
I engaged a state-room, and prevailed on my wife to accompany me. On the day 
appointed we sailed, and after a run of about a week, reached Savannah. My first 
inquiry was for the steamer ‘New-York. To our surprise, we learned that she had 
not arrived. There were no magnetic telegraphs in those days, and even the ‘ Ex- 
press-mail’ was a tedious conveyance. We passed some ten days in Georgia and 
South-Carolina, and returned to New-York, after an absence of some three weeks. 
There we learned that the ‘New-York, soon after leaving port, encountered a 
north-east gale; that she ran before it as she best could; that in the dead of 
night, from some unexplained cause, the vessel ‘ broached-to, lay for an instant in 
the trough of the sea; and the next moment a heavy wave struck her, and carried 
off the entire mass of state-rooms on the starboard side, in the twinkling of an eye! 
Had I occupied my state-room in the ‘New-York,’ I should not have told this story 
to-night. Can any one imagine that my inexplicable dread of the voyage had no 
connection with the disaster? And was it not a direct interposition of guardian 
Power, which kept me fromthe danger?" . . . Tose liberal publishers, Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes anp Company, John-street, have issued a very handsome revised 
edition of the late WALTER Coxron’s ‘Ship and Shore,in Madeira, Lisbon, and the 
Mediterranean’ This volume was noticed at length in the Kyickersocker on its 
first appearance, and certain portions of it appeared originally in these pages. It 
is full of the characteristic beauties and humorous conceits of our lamented friend. 
When last we had the pleasure to meet Mr. Corron he was at Lake George, in 
search of health, which he never found. He died, as he lived, a Christian gen- 
tleman. His was a warm and generous heart ; he was a man of true and unpre- 
tending genius; a good husband, a kind father, a faithful friend. Peace to his 
ashes! . . . Tue following lines were written in pencil upon the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Grace Greenwoon’s Poems, sent as ‘a far-off gift’ to a relative in a 
foreign land by an orthodox uncle: 


‘Berne trained from my youth 
With reverence for truth, 
And with Orthodox faith to keep pace, 
It may puzzle a friend 
I should dare to commend 
What so clearly has ‘ fullen from Grace, 
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Especially good word-playing, to our ear. .. . Westood by a western window of 
the pretty Episcopal church at Binghamton, on a recent Sunday morning, and saw a 
funeral procession enter the gate, and defile under the spring-time trees, just putting 
forth their first tender verdure. The day was sunny and beautiful; a soft wind was 
playing amidst the leafy foliage and the grass; and as the sympathizing concourse 
gathered around the freshly-opened grave, we could not help thinking how darker 
must be the hearts of the bereaved parents, who stood in suppressed anguish at its 
head, from the very beauty and brightness around them, The little coffin was 
lowered into the grave; the hollow sound of falling sand and gravel fell faintly upon 
the ear; and that only child of loveliness and promise was left in its cold and narrow 
bed, until ‘earth and sea heave at the trump of Gop.” As we turned away from 
the window, and awaited the morning service of the sanctuary, we thought of that 
desolate mother and that bereaved father, and how impotent would be all attempts 
at consolation for the loss of an only and darling child. And therewithal came to 
mind the reflections upon a similar scene of sadness by the eloquent author of a 
discourse once noticed in these pages, on ‘ 7'he Mission of Little Children :’ ‘No 
one fecis the death ef a child as a mother feels it. The father cannot realize it 
thus. True, there is a vacancy in his home and a heaviness in his heart. There 
is a chain of association that at set times comes round with its broken link ; there 
are memories of endearment, a keen sense of loss, a weeping over crushed hopes, 
and a pain of wounded affection. But the Mother feels that one has been taken 
away who was still closer to her heart. Hers has been the office of constant minis- 
tration. Every gradation of feature developed before her eyes; she detected every 
new gleam of infant intelligence ; she heard the first utterance of every stammer- 
ing word; she was the refuge of its fears, the supply of its wants; and every task 
of affection wove a new link, and made dear to her its object. And when her child 
dies, a portion of her own life as it were dies with it. How can she give her darling 
up, With all these loving memories, these fond associations? The timid hands that 
have so often taken hers in trust and love, how can she fold them on its sinless 
breast, and surrender them to the cold clasp of Dearu? The feet whose wanderings 
she has watched so narrowly, how can she see them straightened to go down into 
the dark valley? The head that she has pressed to her lips and bosom, that she 
has watched in peaceful slumber and in burning sickness, a hair of which she 
could not see harmed, oh, how can she consign it to the dark chamber of the grave ? 
It was a gleam of sunshine and a voice of perpetual gladness in her home; she had 
learned from it blessed lessons of simplicity, sincerity, purity, faith ; it had unsealed 
within her a gushing, never-ebbing tide of affection; when suddenly it was taken 
away, and that home is left dark and silent; and to the vain and heart-rending 
aspiration, ‘Shall that dear child never return again?’ there breaks, in response 
through the cold gray, silence, ‘ Nevermore —ch, nevermore!’ The heart is like 
a forsaken mansion, and that word goes echoing through its desolate chambers, 
And yet, fond Mother! (‘Time brings such wondrous easing,) thou wilt in after 
years look back, with a not unpleasing sadness, even upon this scene of grief: 
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*THovu’Lt say: ‘ My first-born blessing, ‘I look around, and see 
It almost broke my heart The evil ways of men ; 
When thou wert forced to go; And, oh, beloved child, 
And yet for thee I know I’m more than reconciled 
°T was better to depart. To thy departure then. 


‘Gop took thee in His mercy, ‘The little hands that clasped me, 
A lamb, untasked, untried The innocent lips that pressed, 
He fought the fight for thee, ao they have been as pure 
He won the victory, ill now, as when of yore 
And thou art sanctified. I lulled thee on my breast?’ 
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And in this spirit, and with this faith, the affections of that bereaved mother will 
‘reach out after her little one; follow it into the unseen and spiritual world, which 
will become a great and vivid reality to her. Its atmosphere will be around her ; 
cords of affection will draw her toward it, the face of her departed one will look 
out from it;’ and she will evermore think of her child as ‘not lost, but gone be 
fore’ . . . In olden times there was a distinct class of itinerants in New-Eng- 
land, who were called ‘cider-beggars” One of them, on a Sunday morning, called 
at a farm-house, and finding only the ‘ woman of the house’ at home, was quite im- 
portunate in his demands for ‘old orchard. He was firmly and perseveringly 
denied. As a last resort, he reminded the pious lady that she should remember 
the Scripture injunction to entertain strangers, ‘ for thereby many had entertained 
angels unawares.’ ‘I will risk that, said she; ‘for who ever heard of an angel 
going about Sunday morning begging for cider!’ . . . Tere lie upon our 
table the following recently-received works, new, or in new editions, some of which 
have great merit. They will receive separate attention at our earliest convenient 
leisure: ‘The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter;’ ‘The Fruit-Garden, by Barry ; 
‘A Grandmother's Recollections ;’ ‘The Solitary of Juan Fernandez, or the Real 
Rostnson Crusoe ;’ Marsaatv’s ‘ Book of Oratory ;’ ‘ Divine Love and Wisdom, 
by Swepensore ; Poems by J. C. Cannon ; ‘Ida, a Poem ;’ ‘ The Island of Life ;’ 
Coorer’s ‘Two Admirals;’ Hazarp’s Reports of the Poor and Insane; Report of 
A. W. Wurre, Esq., City-[nspector ; ‘ Jamaica and the Americans, by AnpERsoy, ete. 
ete. . . . A‘pown-gast’ correspondent, at the close of a very pleasant epistle to 
the Eprror, says: ‘Speaking of poems, J have one on a subject which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen treated poetically. It is entitled, ‘An Ode to Fish:’ motto, * What 
cats! a verse to fish’ The price is nine York shillings. With very trifling altera- 


tion, it might be made to suit Hon. Hamitton Fisu, your Senator !’ - . SINCE 


the issue of our last number, Partie Hone has been followed to his long home by a 
vast concourse of his fellow-citizens, among whom he had lived, honored and without 
reproach, for nearly three fourths of a century. It was our own good fortune early 
to form an acquaintance with this true gentleman and good man. 


He was a fre- 
quent and always a welcome contributor to the Kyicxersocker, which, it is not too 
much to say, since he himself often said it, he regarded with an attachment little 
short of affection. He possessed all the numbers from the beginning of the work, 
and could at any time refer back to particular passages in the most crowded de- 
partments, with a familiarity that was as gratifying as it was remarkable. We 
were about to attentpt a notice more at large of his life and character, when a well- 
written obituary in the ‘Courier and Enquirer’ daily journal arrested our atien- 
tion, from which we condense the following facts: Mr. Hone was the last of three 


brothers; a native of this city, in which he never ceased to glory. He became an 


eminent merchant, and with his brothers built up an auction-house, which, in the 
wight of its business and renown, was known and felt in its large operations 
heig , ge Oj 
throughout the United States : 


‘Ar an early age, satisfied with a fortune which he deemed abundant, Mr. Hone withdrew 
from the house, and relinquished the cares of active coéperation in the rapid whirl and ever- 
widening circle of business, without losing his interest in whatever might promote th prosperity 
of t'e city of which he was so proud. He employed his leisure in advancing all good enter- 
prises of benevolence, of education, of individual improvement, and of public good. Dispens- 
ing his income in an elegant and liberal spirit, his huuse was a pint of attraction to distin- 
guished merit, in whatever sphere or from whatever clime ; and the host, by his courteous manners, 
his unaffected kindness, his buoyat.t spirits and sparkling conversation, Kep up perpetual sun- 
shine at his board and at his hearth. In the year le26, ).r. Hone was chosen ) ayor of this city ; 
and he discharged all the official duties of that responsible station with zeal, dvcision, and dis- 
patch, which have not been surpassed: and he added thereto, what neither before nor since, in 
our memory, has ever been attempted, a large and generous hospitality, which did honor to the 
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city whose Chief Magistrate he was. As the founder of the Clinton Hall Association, and of it 
most precious offshoot, the Mercantile Library Association, Mr. Hone has connected his name 
with, and endeared himself and his memory for ever to, the countless thousands who alreadylook 
up, and will hereafter look up to that Library, as the armory in which they girded and fitted them- 
selves for the warfare of life. His intimate relation with De Wirr Ciinron made him an early, 
as he remained a steadfast friend, of the daring and magnificent policy which first united the 
ocean with the lakes, and which has since gone on, and is still to go on, redeeming the wilderness 
from its barrenness, connecting regions far separated by dissociable physical obstacles, and pour- 
ing abundance into the lap ef New-York. He was the admirer, the supporter, the friend of Dr 
Wirt CiintTon, and was worthy to be so. As President of the fi st Bank for Savings ; as Presi- 
dent of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and one of its earliest and most efficient man- 
agers; as Vestryman of Trinity Church; as a Trustee of Columbia College ; as a member of the 
Historical Society, he was always in due season at his post; and although surrounded by his fine 
library, fine pictures and darling family, he disdained mere luxurious literary indolence, but gave 
up a large portion of his time, of his thoughts, and of his labors to those objects of public con- 
cern. Taking a manly interest in all leading political questions, he was often and often the pre- 
siding officer at great political gatherings ; and well was he skilled inswaying the excited masses 
which so frequently compose these gatherings, and soothing their seeming tumultousness into 
calmness and attention. His fine presence and voice, his ready apprehension and good-tempered 
humor, gave him, in all such situations, a complete mastery. After the accession of Gen. TayLor, 
Puitip Hone was, with universal assent, appointed Naval Officer of this port, which office he 
held at his death. Of most social disposition, of ready wit, of more than common intelligence 
and acquirements, of the finest temper, with a taste for books and the arts; having a general 
acquaintance with all the men of mark in the land, and means adequate to the promptings of 
his generous nature; beloved by his family, highly prized by a host of friends, and honored by 
his fellow-citizens, he has sunk to rest, in calmuess, in the full possession of his faculties, and at 
peace with earth and Heaven. 










































































‘Sit tibi terra levis.’ 





From internal evidence, we judge this fine tribute to be from the facile pen of 
Cuarves Kine, Esq., President of Columbia College, an old and intimate friend of 
the lamented deceased. . . . AN anonymous correspondent mentions an anecdote 











of a very worthy old farmer, who, having several men engaged to assist him in 





his ‘haying and harvesting, assembled them in the morning, as was his invariable 
custom, for family prayers; after which, as the breakfast was not quite ready, he 








directed them to be seated at the table, and, in order to save time, said ‘ grace’ in 
anticipation, in this wise: ‘O Lorp, we have nothing on the table, but bless what we 








expect to have! Amen—sit down, men!’ Being rather young and thoughtless at 





the time, I could not avoid ‘speaking right out in meeting ;* and the consequence of 





my indiscretion was, the old gentleman dividing the room with me, and giving me the 
outside.” Delicate ‘hint, that last. . . . We heard a clever thing at the table 
of a friend at ‘ Shnang P’int’ the other day, which is too good to be lost. It appears 
that one morning at the capital, just after the Senate had organized, Senator Bancer 
was seized with so violent a fit of sneezing, that it caused much merriment in the 
galleries, Senator Dicktysoy, a man of genuine humor, thereupon immediately 
sent him the following : 























‘A notsE in the Senate is quite out of place, 
If tis one which spectators are like to be pleased at; 
And a member should know, if ‘ out-siders’ do not, 
That the Senate in session is ‘ not to be sneezed at!’ 


























We were indebted to the President and Directors of the New-York and Erie 
Rail-Road for a card of invitation to their recent celebration of the completion of the 
work to Lake Erie, but were unable to avail of the courtesy, owing to a press of 








professional avocations. It is conceded on all hands to have been an occasion of the 
most brilliant character. Aside from the presence of the PrestpENt, Mr. WessteER, 











and other dignitaries of the Government, the great work itself, and the vast, varied 





and picturesque region through which it passes, are unsurpassed in extent and gran- 





deur, and were well calculated to excite all the enthusiasm of applause which was 





elicited on the occasion. When we look at the mighty obstacles which have been 
encountered; the bravery with which great difficulties have been met, and the 
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determined perseverance with which they have been overcome; we cannot too 
warmly commend the Prestvent and Board of Directors of this mighty enter- 
prise. To them belongs the credit of the Great Roap. They have, in this, patiently 
and perseveringly labored for the common good, often at the peril of their own 
personal health and private fortunes ; and we trust they will reap their reward, at 
least in the honored remembrance of the public. . . . Here is a brace of 
‘Epigrams’ from ‘ R. H. B., that are ‘rather sharp. The first is‘ On a Pretty Witty 
Lady, and the second ‘ On a Silly Woman!’ 

* Sue is good and she is pretty ; 

Only foolish when she’s witty ; 


But as if the deuce were in it, 
She is witty every minute.’ 


* Fonp of talk, 
And full of tears, 
Losing in wisdom what she gains in years.’ 


That last epigram is dreadful! . . . A rrrenp tells us that he recently wit- 
nessed an amusing incident at one of our first Broadway hotels. A gentleman, 
his friend, who had been ‘ participating’ a little too freely at dinner, was about 
to leave town by one of the Hudson-river steamers. A fine lobster-salad, of which 
he had last partaken, had suggested to him the purchase of a lobster to take home 
with him. He ordered the servant to buy him a fine large one, which was at once 
obtained. He had only a small carpet-bag or satchel for luggage, and into this he 
directed the servant to thrust the lobster. The waiter came down, saying he 
could n’t do it. This roused the gentleman’s ire. He told him to follow him up to 
his room and see him do it. But it was to do one of those things which the 
Apostle said was ‘not convenient. There wasn’t room for the sprawly fish, and 
he violently ‘opposed the motion.” As a last resort, the lobster was tied up ina 
strong brown-paper wrapper, carried down with the carpet-bag to the boat, and 
placed in a corner of the gentleman’s berth. But ‘look you what befell!’ In the 
‘dead waste and middle of the night, the lobster escaped; one of his claws had 
become unpegged ; and he had crawled up to the head of the berth, and seized his 
owner by the ear; who, awaking from his maudlin sleep, roused the whole boat 
with cries of ‘Murder! murder!’ "Twas a rich scene, they say” . . . Messrs. 
Ticknor, Reep AND Fietps, Boston, have in press a volume of poems by our friend 
and correspondent, R. H. Stopparp. It will contain some hundred or more pages, 
and will commencegwith that fine imaginative effusion, ‘The Castle in the Air. 
It is a work that will be cordially welcomed by the public. . . . It is a solemn 
thing to awake in the middle of the night, perhaps by the wild beating of your 
heart from a frightful dream, and think, as you compose yourself again to rest, of the 
great mystery of your spirit; of that life which, even as a vapor, is passing swiftly 
away ; of time, which by and by with you will be no longer — oh! it is a solemn 


thing ! 


You are ‘ wholly at ease and quiet,’ it may be; health uninterrupted may 
be yours; yet your time also cometh to ‘lie down in the dust and make your bed 
in ashes’ And these are thoughts, reader, that none can put utterly away. There 
are few but sometimes ask themselves with the poet, although walking erect in the 


‘image of Gop,’ and in the full prime of manhood ; 


‘ AND must this body die, 
This mortal frame decay ? 
And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay ?’ 
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But to sleep in ‘dust and cold obstruction; to lose the ‘sensible warm motion,’ 
and all the delights that spring from mere physical sensation, (delights how indi- 
vidual to each, how many, and how varied !) all these are nothing to that great mys- 
tery of which Dearn is the key. It is not possible, it seems to us, for any man 
wholly aud at all times to forget that there is a day coming, in which ‘Gop shall 
judge the world in righteousness.” Yes: 
*Tuat awful day will sure/y come, 
The appointed hour ma es haste, 
When we must stand before our Juper, 
And pass the solemn test!’ 

‘Come the last hour, may the reader be able to say, through a pure faith and a 
glorious hope, ‘come the last hour, in Gop’s good time ; come Deatu to this body, 
this frail, failing, dying body !—come the immortal life!’ . . . Nexr July at 
Hamilton College our protégés take all the honors in the line poetic. Jonny G. Saxe, 
before the ‘ Unien’ and * Pheenix;’ H. W. Parker, before the ‘ Psi Upsilon ;’ and 
Hans Von Sprecet, before the ‘Sigma Phi’ We really don’t know how ‘Old 
Hamilton’ could do better. Rev. Dr. Tuomrson and Hon. Greorce W. CLinron, 
of Buffalo, W. E. Rostnson, the ‘ Ricnetrev’ of the Tribune, Rev. Dr. Hopxtys, 
of Avsurn, and G. P. R. James, Esq., do the prosy part. . . . Somesopy 
or other has pronounced New-York a ‘city of sumptuous hotels ;’ and the desig- 
nation is a good one. Good hotels abound in all our principal thoroughfares. A 
new one, ‘ 7he Adriatic, at the corner of Hudson and Barrow-streets, attracts much 
of public attention in that part of the city. Its decorations are in the finest taste, 
and unusually rich; its pictures, etc., well selected; moreover, its potables and edi- 
bles we have heard pronounced by good judges to be of the first order of excel- 
lence. Certain it is that the proprietors, Messrs. Mason anp Miuurr, ‘ each particular 
know’ of what constitutes a good landlord. It is a pleasure, if not a duty, to wel- 
come such an establishment in this quarter of the metropolis. . . . ‘ Chacun a 
son gout, as the French have it; but we must say, that to love a snore is somewhat 
unusual. Yet a correspondent says: 


‘From the frozen bass of the northern pole, 
To the treble of the equator; 
From the dead’ning roar of the maélstrém, 
To the creak of a nutmeg-grater ; 
From the silvery tones of the native Greek, 
In vowel-sounds melodious, 
To the brazen voice of the Cerman boor, 
Jaw-breaking, harsh and odious; 
From the sweetest strains to lover’s ear 
That maiden ever sent, 
To the school-girl’s discord as she sings 
The ‘ Irish Mother’s Lament :’ 
from all these, and sundry other things, our corresponcent says he would at 
any time turn away to hear his mother snore! Again we say, ‘Every man to his 
taste’ . . . Tue Steamer Retnpeer, a new and superb boat, is all which her 
name implies. Those who wish to enjoy the magnificent scenery of our noble Hud- 
son, will find the ‘ Retrper«’ to combine every advantage of comfort, speed, and 
elegance. One can leave at seven in the morning, and be at Albany in time for 
dinner; and as a mere pleasure-excursion it is as delightful and cheap as any that 
ean be taken. . . . Wuarshall, what can we say of the inimitable Jenny Linp, 
singing like an angel as she is, to such crowded houses at Tripler-Hall and Castle- 
Garden? Nothing, not a word, is needed, except this: She is soon going from us for 
ever: go and hear her now. Hear, among all the other beautiful things she has 
made her own, the Scottish melodies of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye, and ‘ Joun Anper- 
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son my Jo.” The chance to hear her now lost can never be regained. . . . Ir 
has occurred to us, that among American orators, Mr. Corwin, the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has hardly been duly appreciated; the more, we suppose, 
that his merits as an executive officer, and his adroitness and skill in technical 
debate, have attracted attention to other distinctive qualities of his mind. But, next 
to Mr. Wesster, it appears to us, Mr. Corwin is one of our very first orators. A 
friend of ours, who heard his splendid speech against a ‘war for conquest’ with 
Mexico, describes the manner of the speaker as in the highest degree imposing 
‘He rose to a height of grandeur, said our informant, ‘and his dark eyes flashed 
like lightning, when he spoke of the ‘god Terminus, once the pride and boast of 
Rome, the ‘lone mother of dead empires.” The following is in the loftiest style of 
natural eloquence : 


‘Sir, [have heard much and read somewhat of this gentleman Terminus. ALEXANDER WAS & 
devotee of this divinity. We have seen the end of him and his empire. It was said to be an 
attribute of this god, that he must always advance and never recede. So both republican and 
imperial Rome believed. It was, as they said, ‘theirdestiny.’ And indeed for a while it seemed to 
be even so. Roman Terminus did advance. Under the eagles of Rome he was carried from his 
home on the Tiber to the farthest east, on the one hand, and to the far west, among the then bar- 
barous tribes of western Europe, on the other. But at length the time came when retributive 
justice had become ‘a destiny.’ The despised Gaul calls out to the contemned Goth, and 
Artita, with his Huns, answers back the battle-shout to both. The ‘ blue-eyed nations of the 
North,’ in succession or united, pour fourth their countless hosts of warriors upon Rome, and 
Rome’s advancing god, Terminus. And where now is she, the ‘ Mistress of the World?’ The 
spider weaves his web in her palaces, the owl sings his watch-song in her towers! Teutonic 
power now lords it over the servile remnant, the miserable memento of old and once omnipo- 
tent Rome! Sad, very sad, are the lessons which Time has written for us. Through and in them 
all I see nothing but the inflexible execution of that old law which ordains as eternal that car- 
dinal rule, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods, nor any thing which is his!’ Since I 
have lately heard so much about the dismemberment of Mexico, I have looked back to see how, 
in the course of events, which some call ‘ Providence,’ it has fared with other nations who en- 
gaged in this work of dismemberment. I see that in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
three powerful nations, Russia, Austria and Prussia, united in the dismemberment of Poland, 
They said, too, as you say, ‘It is our destiny.’ They wanted ‘room.’ Doubtless each of these 
thought, with his share of Poland, his power was too strong ever to fear invasion, or even insult. 
Did they remain untouched and incapable of harm? Alas, no! Far, very far from it. Retribu- 
tive justice must fulfil its destiny too. A very few years pass off, and we hear of a new man, & 
Corsican lieutenant, the self-named ‘armed soldier of democracy’— Naroteon. He ravages 
Austria, covers her land with blpod, drives the northern Casar from his capital, and sleeps in 
his palace. Austria may now remember how her power trampled upon Poland. But has Prus- 
sia no atonement to make? You see this same NaPpo.eon, the blind instrument of ProvipENcE, 
at work there. The thunders of his cannon at Jena proclaim the work of retribution for Po- 
land’s wrongs; and the successors of the Great Freperick, the drill-sergeant of Europe, are 
seen flying across the sandy plain that surrounds their capital, right glad if they may escape 
captivity or death. But how faresit with the Autocrat of Russia? Is he secure in his share of 
the spoils of Poland? No. Suddenly we see six hundred thousand armed men marching to 
Moscow. Blood, slaughter, and desolation spread abroad over the land, and finally the confla- 
gration of the old commercial metropolis of Russia closes the retribution she must pay for her 
share in the dismemberment of her weak and impotent neighbor. 

‘Mr. PRESIDENT, a mind more prone to look for the judgment of Heaven in the doings of men 
than mine, cannot fail in this to see the provicence of Gop. When Moscow burned, it seemed 
as if the earth was lighted up, that the nations might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of fire 
gathered und heaved and rolled upward, higher and yet higher, till its flames licked the stars, and 
fired the whole heavens, it did seem as though the Gop of the nations was writing, in characters 
of flame, on the front of His throne, that doom which shall fall upon the strong nation who 
tramples in scorn upon the weak. And what fortune awaits him, the appointed executor of this 
work, when it was alldone? He too conceived the notion that ‘his destiny’ pointed onward 
to universal dominion. France was too small. Europe, he thought, should bow down before 
him. But as soon as this idea took possession of his soul, he too becomes powerless. His 
TERMINUS must recede too. Right there, while he witnessed the humiliation, and doubtless 
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meditated the subjugation of Russia, He who holds the winds in his fist gathered the snows of 
the North and blew them upon his six hundred thousand men. They fled — they froze — they 
perished! And now the mighty NaroLeon, who had resolved on universal dominion, he too is 
summoned to answer for the violation of that ancient law, ‘Thou shalt not covet any thing which 
is thy neighbor’s.’ How is the mighty fallen! He, beneath whose proud foot-step Europe trem- 
bled, is now an exile at Elba, and finally a prisoner on the rock of Saint Helena; and there, 
on a barren island, in an unfrequented sea, in the crater of an extinguished volcano, there is the 
death-bed of the mighty conqueror! All his ‘annexations’ have come to this. His last hour is 
now come ; and he, the ‘man of destiny,’ he who had rocked the world as with the throes of an 
earthquake, is now powerless — still. Even as the beggar, so he died. On the wings of a tem- 
pest that raged with unwonted fury, up to the throne of the only Powgr that controlled him 
while he lived, went the fiery soul of that wonderful warrior, another witness to the existence 
of that eternal decree, that they who do not rule in righteousness shall perish from the earth. 
He has found ‘room’ at last. And France, too, she has found ‘room.’ Her ‘eagles’ now no 
longer scream along the banks of the Danube, the Po, and the Boristhenes. They have returned 
home, to their old eyrie, between the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees.’ 


We have before us a ‘ Book of Oratory; by Mr. Epwarp C. Marsnatt, from the 
press of the Messrs. AppLeton. There are some dozen and a half of extracts from 
Mr. Wensrer's speeches — and a preéminently noble orator is he — and many from 
other American sources, but only a single one from Mr. Corwin, and that by no 
means a fair example of his rotund and effective style. We commend the forego- 
ing extract to the compiler of the book in question, in his next edition. The ‘ Wagon- 
Boy of Ohio, as he was sometimes called, it will be seen, had stored his mind with 
facts ; and these did n’t happen to be a ‘terminus’ to his readings, nor a bound to his 
memory, when he desired to avail of the one, or to command the other. This 
thought recalls a stanza of LonereLLow’s: 


‘Tue heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.’ 

Very, very few of our great men but have ‘sprung from the ranks;’ and fewer 
still, who were not born, or bred while young, in the country. ‘Gop,’ says Tuomson, 
‘made the country —manthe town!’ . . . THe foliowing‘ Impromptu,’ written 
by a lady, marks with good effect the boundary line, or figurative ‘ Dixon’s, which 
runs between duty and pleasure. It was addressed to a man of the world, and 
read in the company of a set of old devotees: 

‘°T 1s a pleasant thing to say, 
Upon a rainy day, 

That we have been amused ; 
But a dreadful thing to think 
That men so near their brink 

Have all their days abused.’ 

‘The Working Farmer; edited, with ability and characteristic industry, by Mr 
James J. Mares, we are glad to learn, is fast securing the ample patronage which 
it so well deserves. Its circulation has already reached to between five and six 
thousand, and is still rapidly increas'ng. A third edition of the back volumes has 
been called for, by a discriminating agricultural public. . . . ‘Ase,’ said a tap- 
room moralist, in the hearing of a friend the other day, ‘let me give you a piece of 
advice: Be virtuous, and you will be happy. You have sacrificed the principles of 
virtue; you have wrapt yourself up in dissipation and ten-pins ; and now let’s go 
and take a social drink, and see who is a-goin’ to be the wictim of despair!’ Some- 
thing catachrestical, or mixed-figure-ish, in this, ‘as we do think’ . . . Arno 
period within our memory have theatrical and musical affairs been more pros- 
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perous than at the present time. We have seven theatres open nightly, beside 
museums, dramatic, anatomical, and model-artistic; Jenny Linp sings to an average 
of five thousand persons at each concert; and on Sunday evenings, sacred concerts 
are given at Castle-Garden, the ‘Apollo,’ and the ‘Olympic,’ not to mention the nu- 
merous German ‘ Bier-Halles, at which crowds from the Faderland assemble to listen 
to the melodies of Beernoven, Wesper, Srrauss, Launer, and Lasirzky, while 
swallowing stoups of ‘lager-bier, and puffing clouds of smoke from their capacious 
mouths. Thus it will be seen that the three-quarters of a million of ‘humans’ now 
resident here around are not wholly deprived of means of amusement. By the aid 
of our magic lorgnette, Old ‘ Knick’ can look almost into the ‘seeds of time,’ and 
tell of forthcoming events with accuracy far beyond the powers of mere ‘ or’nary’ 
mortals. Peeping therefore into the future, we perceive many changes in progress, 
which as yet the public dream not of. ‘Competition is the life of business,’ and 
rivalry between managers always tends to the advantage of actors. For instance, 
Burton, until lately, had the field almost to himself. Anon, dashing Brovenam, 
‘handsome Jack, ‘glorious Joun, ‘J. B.’ all at once opens his Lyceum, and 
achieves a triumph. He becomes a lion, and the Lyceum audiences rival those 
of the opera, or Jenny Liyp concerts. Here is a new field open to talent, and 
dramatic stock rises at one bound to a high premium. The busy ‘ B.’ ‘improves 
each shining hour” He takes captive the bewitc!\ing Mrs. Skerrirr, and her 
spouse — rich prizes both. Gentlemanly Jorpan joins his ranks, and jocose 
Jounston, in ireful mood, forsakes the Burton camp, and rushes beneath the 
Broveuam standard. Verily the Lyceum will ‘open rich’ next season; for beyond 
these additions, we hear whispers of ‘beauty, youth, and talent’ soon to join the 
ranks there Gasriet Ravet has returned once more to N1B1o’s, so that ‘ standing- 
room only’ may be expected there during the season. Manager Marsnacu intends 
to re-furnish and beautify the Broadway in a style of as yet unattempted splen- 
dor. Some few secessions and many additions are expected here. Frepericks 
assumes the management of the Chestnut in Philadelphia, Henry Wa.tack being 
his stage-manager. The theatre in Washington wil, it is said, be entirely re- 
modelled and refitted, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars. On dit, that a most 
complete and ‘talented’ company will be engaged, and that a well-known caterer 
to the public amusements in this city will assume the management. and that every 
effort will be used to make*the metropolitan theatre the model establi-hment of 
the States) Max Maretzek commences his opera season at Castle-Garden on 
the sixteenth of June, with a more perfectly organized company than any he has 
hitherto had the honor to direct. This enterprise will doubtless prove emimently 
successful. Mr. Corsyn is engaged, we hear, by Marerzek, to superintend those 
details of business, for which his long experience and intimate acquaintance with the 
press and the profession so peculiarly fit him. Neither Deatu nor Cupip bas 
been busy with the histrions lately, and the only public loss we have heard of is 
that of the beautiful late Mrs. Russeit, who was married at the beginning of last 
month to Mr. Hoey, of ApAms’ Express. She retires, temporarily, from the stage. 
Cuartotre CusuMan was lately at Cincinnati, :ompleting a most prosperous en- 
gagement. Her western and southern tour has been eminently brilliant. She will 
be ‘here i’ the north’ in July. Jura Bennett has been charming the Virginians 
by her beauty, and delighting them by her talents. Frep. ——— was 
going to marry a poor girl: ‘ Don't do it, said his friend; ‘ you can marry any one 
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you like. Take my advice: marry rich. Don't make a fool of yourself. It will 
be ‘up-hill work.” ‘ Good!’ said the other: ‘I had rather go up hill than down 
hill any time” It was thought by a by-stander that ‘ Frep, had ‘got him, and the 
other seemed to be pretty much of that opinion himself. . . . Tue following 
touching account of a most affecting domestic bereavement is from the ‘ Cincinnati 
Gazette’ daily journal, of the thirteenth of May: 


‘Axzour the first of April, Mary, second daughter of our old associate, WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 
and a most interesting and intelligent young lady, was exercising with a ball on the capitol 
grounds, at Washington City. In running after the ball, she slipped on an iron grating, over a 
window at the east front of the capitol, her foot passed between the bars, and her limb passed 
down to above the knee. She was extricated and went home. There were no appearances of a 
severe external wound, and no bone was broken or dislocated, but she complained of excruc:- 
ating pain. She was placed in bed and medical aid called in. She soon sank, and continued to be 
in a lethargic. almost insensible state, with her eyes closed, for about thirty days. She spoke not, 
except, with effort, single expessions to make her wants known. The first half of this time her 
only nourishment was gum-water; then she took a little orange-juice, and then weak oyster 
broth. In the mean time the bruises, slight as they were on the limb, were healed, yet her mind 
continued lethargic; it even grew darker and darker. 7 

*About the first of May, the physician gave up all hopes of restoring her mind, and recom- 
mended her removal to the hospital at Baltrmore. She was taken there by her almost distracted 
father. On the night of the sixth instant, the doors of the Lunatic Asylum closed between the 
afflicted parent and his poor child! 

‘This is a most extraordinary case — that from a cause so slight, consequences so unlooked-for 
and heart-rending should follow. The father doting on his children, and particularly on that dear 
one, though stricken down with grief and sorrow, calling upon Gop to pity and help him, says 
he does not despair! He will continue at Baltimore a few days to watch the effect of change, and 
perhaps to witness the sad, the closing scene.’ 


We sincerely hope eventually to hear that this lovely young lady has recovered. 
It is the opinion of some of our best medical men that the cause of her derangement 
must have been of too transient a character to be permanent in its effects. Gop 
grant that it may prove true. Our friend and correspondent has our warm sym 
pathy with him in his heavy affliction, The death of the mind in a beloved child 
is a sad,sad bereavement. . . . Very beautiful and touching are the lines en- 
titled ‘ The Rosary, sent us too late, we are sorry to say, for the ‘ body’ of our 
Magazine. The reader will recognize them as from the author of those admirable 
stanzas, ‘ December Snow, which have been copied by the public press from the 
Aroostook to Oregon: 


‘If Evil lure thee from the Right, 
If Conscience plead in vain, 
Ah! like an iron link to Truth, 
Heaven make this fragile chain! 
And may its cross burn in thy heart, 
Till thou art strong again. 


Tuey sat together in the wood, 
The maiden and the boy, 

And through the shade the sun-light fell, 
Like sorrow crossed with joy ; 

So in their hearts Love’s virgin ore 
Was mixed with Grief’s alloy. 


If bluer, softer eyes than mine 


¢ And take,’ she said, ‘this cross and chain, Seem worlds of love to thee, 


And wear it on thy breast: 


I ’ve counted oft each bead and link 
To lull me to my rest ; 

And m..ny a time this little cross 
Hath to my lips been pressed. 


‘Thou goest from me —I no more 
Shall watch about thy way ; 
I shall not see thy form at eve, 
Or hear thy voice by day ; 
All that my weakness leaves to me 


If other lips and other tones 
Crowd out my memory, 

Still be this chain about thy soul, 
To draw thee back to me.’ 


And so they parted: she to wear, 
Above, an angel’s crown, 

And he, to feel on land or sea, 
In forest or in town, 

A cross and chain upon his heart, 
From the far heaven let down. 


a. fi y sake to pray. . 7 r 
Is, for thy sake to pray Witiram BELCHER GLAZIER 


Newcastle, (Maine,) May, 1851. 

THERE is an amusing sketch just now going the rounds of the journals, being 
nothing less than the ‘ Diary of a London Swindler; pouring forth his soul in a 
familiar record, curiously combining business and sentiment, prefaced by a list of 
people who are to be victimized. He opens the year with a pious aspiration to 
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Provipence that he and his thieving sons’ operations may be ‘more widely blessed 
during the coming season!’ We give a sample of the diary: 


*Toox possession of Ascott Villa, Got phaeton, dog-cart, horses. Looked about Guilford. 
Ordered goods, coals, and beer,shawls. Got a greatcoat from Skinner. 

* Jan. 3. Nothing came in. Cuarves hired dog-cart and harness of Litey. Went in phae- 
ton to Guildford. Ordered carpeting, shawls, etc. 

*4. Nothing from Guildford but an impudent letter. Sent Cuarwes to station for carpeting. 
Wit.iamson there, and stopped it. Fear there will be arow. Got shawls. 

‘5. Phaeton and horse seized. Fear exposure at Ascott, and all up with chance there. Fear 
we must cut. 

‘6. Coals and beer came in, Made as merry as could. Went to shop in Curzon-street. Or- 
dered brushes, etc. 

‘7. All day ill. Row about stable. Forcible possession taken of it. Row all day with one 
person or another. Fearful how things will end. Three boys at home idle. All ordering 
things. 

‘14, Nota shilling coming in. Eleven mouths to feed. Would not order goods except to 
keep my children. They have found out my address at Guildford. Dreadful rows. Got car- 
peting. Fearful row with man who brought the iron safe. Row all night from ringing door- 
bell by boot and shoe man. 

‘ 16. Row all day with people. Mob outside of house crying ‘ Swindler.’ 

‘17. Very nervous. More rows. 


‘18. Went to boy’s to dinner— champagne — very merry. PRovipeNce not quite deserted us.’ 





But retribution came at last, in the guise of an intended victim. A letter had 
been sent to the ‘Rev. Mr. Hamriton;’ a constable donned black clothes, white 
neck-cloth, broad-brimmed hat, and the voice of pity; found the ‘destitute’ man 
lying on straw; was welcomed as the benefactor—and seized the patient as a 
malefactor. We rather fancy that this whole thing is an ingenious plagiarism. 
Who does not remember the account in the ‘Boston Morning Post,’ many years 
ago, of a cunning but most ‘howdacious’ thief, who was acquitted of a thousand 
larcenies on the ground of insanity ; it being contended that no sane man would 
carry around him such palpable evidences of guilt as were found upon his person ; 
namely, a list of some fifty articles which he was to steal on the very day of his 
arrest, and part of which he had succeeded in abstracting. The programme ran 
something in this way : 

‘Go to Batt anp Company’s jewelry-store, Washington-street : scrutinize, and get things. 

*Go to TicKNnor’s: look at prayer-books: take one — red, gilt. 

‘Go to Museum: look at the case of coins: fetch away the two big ones in the centre: worth 
good deal o’ money: heavy. 

‘Go to see pretty store-girl, Number —, Washington-street. Counter narrow: look in till when 
she ’s getting something | ask to look at from an upper-shelf,’ etc., etc. 

It is not a little singular ¢hat, in this case, irrefragable evidence of premeditated 
crime should have been the very circumstance which led to an acquittal of the cul- 
pritt . « - WE saw a most remarkable illustration of the Power of the Electric 
Telegraph the other day. We were coming home from the charming town of Bing- 
hamton, nestled in happy beauty among the verdant hills of Broome ; the luxurious 
cars of the New-York and Erie Rail-Road swept along with almost lightning- 
speed; when in passing from one car to another, to join a friend, the ‘ mighty rush- 
ing wind’ created by the rapidity of the train suddenly left us as hatless ‘as we 
were born into the world,’ and our ‘ best Gentn’ vanished instantly to a black speck 
onthe track. There wasa‘phix!’ Buta kind and considerate conductor pitied our 
sad case, and brought us a nice cap wherein to confine our dust-filled and wildly- 
flowing locks. This was somewhere in the neighborhood of Stockport. At Nar- 
rowsburg, some forty miles farther on, a friend came into the cars with our chapeau 
in his hand. It had some two or three feet of wire wound around it, which had the 
appearance of having been suddenly broken off. ‘Good gracious !’ said we, ‘how 
did that get here?’ ‘It was picked up in the road, and sent on before us by tele- 
graph ; and it came so swiftly that when it stopped the recoil broke the wire!’ 
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‘Cur'ous, was n't it?’ We thought it all over; and finally came to the conclusion, 
that Mr. Breanpt, who, with his brother engineer, Mr. Martin, was having a friendly 
trot behind us on a pair of spirited and ‘ fast’ iron-horses, (out of ‘ Parersoy,’ four 
years old, sixteen hands high, with a tremendous gait, on a ‘long run,’) must have 


known something about the way in which our Genin came up from ‘among the 
missing. . . . Wearea little afraid that the following is intended as a ‘hard 
hit’ at some of the more ultra-reformers of these latter days: 


‘How weil it is the sun and moon 
Are placed su very high, 
That no presuming man can reach 
To pluck them from the sky! 


‘If ’t were not so, I do believe 
That some reforming ass 
Would soon attempt to take them down, 
To light the world with gas !’ 


Our friend Captain Froyp, of the United States’ Mail-Steamer Wasurnerton, 
expressed to us the other day, when in port, what we are sure should be the sen- 
timent of the American press. He said that on board the ‘Saint Lawrence’ at 
Southampton, England, a table, well supplied, was always set; that it was a spe- 
cies of courtesy which was required by the officers representing the hospitality of 
their country, and only a reciprocal exchange of similar good offices on the part of 
the corporate authorities and citizens of Southampton. All the officers were invited 
to frequent public entertainments and private parties; they were, in fact, regarded 
almost as guests of the town; clubs were freely opened to them; steamers and rail- 
roads bore them every where free of expense; and these were courtesies extended 
to them as Americans, and in honor of their country ; and yet no provision had been 
made at home for returning these gratifying compliments; so that out of their own 
pockets, not over-abundantly furnished in the amount of their salaries, came the 
‘sinews,’ not of ‘ war,’ but of peace. These things ought not so to be. American 
officers should be furnished with the liberty and the means to reciprocate abroad 
those wholesome and friendly courtesies which make men and nations better, and 
better understood. . . . Rarser an interesting and ancient bit of American 
history this, sent us by a venerable lady-correspondent: ‘During Putiie’s war, 
Brookfield, Worcester county, Massachusetts, was attacked by the Indians. The 
inhabitants collected in one house, which was immediately besieged by the savages, 
who set fire instantly to every other building in the town. For two days and nights 
the Indians poured in shot upon the people in the house incessantly ; but they were 
met by a most determined defence on the part of the besieged. They then at- 
tempted to fire the house by flaming torches, on the end of long poles; but the gar- 
rison continued to defend themselves by firing through the windows, and throwing 
water on the flames, they fortunately having a pump in the house. These attempts 
failing, the Indians then prepared a cart, loaded with flax, hemp, and other com- 
bustible materials, and under cover of a barricade of boards, thrust the burning mass, 
by means of long timbers, against the house. In this movement one of the wheels 
came off, which turned the machine aside, and exposed the Indians to the fire of 
the garrison within. A shower of rain coming on at the same time, extinguished 
the flames. Shortly afterward a reinforcement of forty men arrived from Boston, 
forced their way through the enemy, and joined the garrison. The Indians then 
abandoned the siege and retired, having suffered a heavy loss. I call that ‘ obsti- 
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nate resistance!’ . . . Tere is a daily journal in this village of Gotham, called 
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*The Morning Star, which we think destined to ‘make its mark’ in the commu- 
nity. It has a vein of originality about its brief paragraphs that is not a little 
unusual ; and, without endorsing its conclusions, we give a single paragraph as a 
sample; premising, that so far as the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ is con- 
cerned, we have always regarded him as an author «f talent, as contradistinguished 
from the Gop-given gift of genius; of most amiable heart; a little ‘ower sweet 
to be wholesome,’ perhaps, to use a Scottish phrase, and afflicted with an inconti- 
nence of rhyme, which is pumped up, and ‘bu’sts out with the most id’ntense 
vidrulence’ on all occasions, however dissimilar. Nor can we at all blame Mr. Tup- 
per for the vanity which is ascribed to him in the paragraph below. When an 
American book-selling house can put forth a work entitled ‘ The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon and Tupper; how may a cley.r man not ‘think small-beer’ of himself? But 
to the paragraph in question : 


‘Ir was the custom of the Troubadours and Trouvéres of the days of old to sing their own 
ballads at the castles where they received hospitality, and they wore lutes suspended from their 
necks, with which they accompanied their rhymes, to the great delectation of their hosts and 
hostesses. Mr. MARTIN FarQqunaR Tupper follows the example of those ancient bards, in so 
far as regards the recitation of his own «ffusions at the tables of his entertainers. His health 
having been drunk at a dinner in Baltimore, he incontinently sprang to his feet, and fired twenty- 
eight lines of original fugitive poetry at the assembled company, informing them that Columbia 
was the child of Britain, also a ‘ Boy Plato,’ a ‘ Young Hercules.’ an * Acolyte of Fate, a ‘dear 
Eruraim,’ and several other persons too tediou: to mention. Mr. Tupper lacked the classic 
lu:e as an accompaniment, but he appears to have had his trumpet with him, and to have blown 
it with a will. We are told that the Proverbialist is a very good fellow, and have no doubt the 
report is true; but it is equally true that he is as frightiully cockneyish as Bow Kell Church 
itself. He isa personal pronoun of the most exaggerated type. His speeches are as full of 1’s 
as a peacock’s tail, and look very much like one, being exceedingly pompous and fussy. Being 
& man of talent, it is a pity that he is destitute of tact and common senre. Had he glided into 
American society in a quiet, unostentatious way. no body would have thought of making fun of 
him; but having chosen to make himself conspicuous by volunteering the ré/e of an illustrious 
stranger, he must abide the satiric shafts which consequential airs never fail to provoke in this 
country. The famous flea-trainer who visited this city some years ago used to put his insect 
novices in a machine which gave them a thump on the head whenever they attempted to cut a 
caper. By this means he reduced their jump to a walk, and converted them from ground and 
lofty tumblers into sedate, sober-paced pedestrians. We hope that the hits Mr. Tupper ocea- 
sionally receives from the press may have a similar effect upon him. He skips rather high at 
present, but he will find his level perhaps, after a time.’ : 


Equally true and ‘cutting’ . . . ‘We ‘respectfully decline’ the poem com- 


mencing : 
‘I Lovep a maid, I know not why: 
My heart was gone — she took my eye!’ 
e 


Almost equal to another ‘ poem,’ repeated to us the other day, which began thus: 


‘Wuen I hear the gentle breeze 

A-blowin’ in among the trees, 

I can’t my thoughts in words express, 

But they are mighty strong, nevertheless!’ 

Witt not the venerable ‘ Laurte Topp, in his early reminiscences of New-York, 
tell us about that ‘ 7ragical Comedy in a Cider-Cellar?’ Has he been under the 
guidance of a ‘special Provipencr’ at all periods of his pious and eventful life 4 
Among his ‘ botched’ plagiarisms, won't the aged patriarch give us one thing that 
is wholly original?. . . AN over-looked title-page and index, for the volume now 
closed, must constitute our apology for excluding, at a late hour, many subsections 
prepared for this department ; among them certain matters which were promised in 
our last number ; (‘and thereabout especially’ of the National Academy of De sign, 
the present exhibition of which, in artistical excellence and rare variety, excels all 
that have gone before ;) but perhaps, as it is, the reader may say, ‘ Such as ’t is, there 


is ‘a-blaiinty,’ We could not avoid ‘laughing consumedly’ at the following 
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advertisement, which it is stated was actually posted in a tavern at the capital of 


North-Carolina, while the state-legislature was in session : 


* Loox Hers! — The following rules of order will be hereafter observed in this hotel: Mem- 
bers of the Assembly will go to the table first, and the gent/emen afterward.’ 

‘Nora Bena: Rowdies and blackguards will please not mix with the members, as it is hard 
to tell one from the other!’ 


Tue last time but one that we had the pleasure to meet the late lamented Paruir 
Hone, he complained, with our correspondent below, of the smallness of our ‘Gossip’ 
type. ‘His eyes,’ he said, ‘were not as young as they were once ;’ he was unwill- 
ing to forego his long habit of reading the Table, and he urged us to‘ reverse our type.’ 
We mention this merely for the purpose of expressing a regret that it is impossi- 
ble for us to do justice to the amount, every month, of our own matériel, without 
putting it in the type in which it now appears. By-the-bye, our correspondent will 
see that we seldom use any smaller type than nonpareil. We can only hope, un- 
der the circumstances, to continue the clear and open printing, for which we trust 
the Knickrrpocker has by this time become ‘celebrated’ We think we recognize 
in the hand-writing of the subjoined the correspondent who sent us the amusing 
sketch of the balloon which was in preparation in New-Jersey to cross the Atlantic, 
and ‘drop in’ at the Crystal Palace some fine morning. It was widely copied in 
London. The ‘ Mark-Lane Express, adverting to it editorially, says, ‘The Yankees 
have some clever satirists. The present article we judge to have been written by 
the author of the ‘Moon Hoax:’ 


‘Dear *‘Oxnp Knicx:’ Perhaps you will excuse a plain countryman for addressing you ona 


subject of some importance to his happiness. I have read your ‘ Table-talk’ since long before 
you had the ‘old’ appended to your cognomen, and I hope to continue to do so long after your 
chemical friends shall say that CLirenven’s Tricopherus cannot restore your ‘ frosty pow’ to its 
dark-brown beauty. But to the point: I confess to the sin of having been younger than I am at 
present, and then your fine type was all very well; but now I am compelled to strain the muscles 
of my face to convex the eyes sufficiently to read your lucubrations; and if I relax them to 
laugh, it leaves me for a moment as blind as a bat. Do, therefore, in pity to your ‘old and con- 
stant admirer,’ use larger type. Your ‘ good things’ don’t do in pearl or diamond ; they require 
nonpareil, or something larger. Some of my neighbors borrow my copy of ‘Old Knick,’ and as 
they do not know the places where to laugh, may I suggest the propriety of using blanks in the 
places where the laugh should come in? Such an arrangement would direct their tastes, and 
thus you would become a public benefactor. 

‘Do use larger type, for as my eyes are going, I shall feel as unhappy as did the London Alder- 
man when he learned that Ropinson Crusor was a romance, after reading it once in twelve 
months for twenty years. The real occurrences of life are so dull, that I have tutored myself to 
believe all you say. Thus, when the State of Pennsylvania resumed the payment of interest on 
her debt, and the inhabitants fired cannon, I believed your story of firing a pistol when you paid 
your milkman and a musket when you paid your rent, etc.; and so I did your account of the 
Mutual Admiration Society of New-England ; and so firmly were your views engrafted on my 
mind, that it has seemed to me ever since as if every body in Boston, or from Boston, thought 
the rest of the United States belonged in one corner of the Mall, and that a telescope, placed on 
top of Bunker-Hill Monument, could be brought to bear directly on Canton. Ido believe that 
they like nothing better than Daniet WessTBR, unless it be the negroes, or they would not have 
denied him the use of Faneuil Hall. 

‘ Do increase the size of your type: and when you have done so, tell us candidly if any senior 
member of your family was ever frightened by a joke, or by what other means you have become 
imbued with such an inexhaustible fund of continuosity in oddity. Or have you a kaleidoscope 
got up for the amusement of some ‘ infant Momus,’ and filled with jokes instead of bits of colored 
glass, and by turning which you compound the permutations and combinations incident to the 
change of position of the funnyments? 

‘Do increase the size of your type. Don’t you know that carbonic acid gas may be compressed 
until it is solid like tallow; and if all the carbonic acid gas was so compressed, what would you 
have to make your champagne sparkle? ‘ Think of that, Master Brook,’ and let your fun ex- 
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pand sufficiently to be read by us old readers. It is good enough to be wider apart, and leave 
us time to laugh between the ‘ nubs,’ without losing our eye-sight. Do get larger type! It will 
loosen the page, and do it ‘a power of good.’ 

‘I never knew until the other day, that your Peter Cram, of Tinnecum, was related to Jonn 
Bunyan; but I am sure it must be so, or he could never have written ‘Salander and the Dragon.’ 
Out of evil cometh good, will be a good motto for the second edition; for it will have a second 
edition, and a third, too. If I could afford it, [would buy a set of stereotype-plates and keep con- 
tinually printing ‘ Salander and the Dragon,’ for the use of well-meaning individuals in the vil- 
lage, that they might understand their duty to their neighbors. If Joun Bunyan had read 
* Salander and the Dragon,’ he would have exclaimed with Rie Van Wink LE, ‘ This is not me: 
that’s me yonder!’ By-the-bye, talking of the author of ‘ Salander,’ is it true that when you 
showed him those few hairs of General WasuineTon’s, which you have in the locket, that he 
advised you to‘ keep them out of the butter ?’ 

‘ Do get larger type — do!’ 

WE perceive by late English journals, that Dickens, at the London Theatrical Fund 
dinner, among other things remarked: ‘If any man were to tell me that he de- 
nied his acknowledgments to the stage, I would simply put to him one question — 
whether he remembered his first play. I would ask him to carry back his recol- 
lection to that great night, and call to mind the bright and harmless world which 
then opened to his view. We thought of our first play, the other night at Bing- 
hamton. A company of perambulating actors, and some of them very good actors 
too, including the manager, a talented and gentleman-like person, were to perform 
at the court-house. So in the evening we went up with a few esteemed friends. 
The stage was erected at one end, and the audience occupied the jury-box, wit- 
nesses’ stand, and the side-seats for spectators. The orchestra was a single fiddle, 
played at intervals with great energy. Little boys were walking continually about 
in the open space before the stage, peddling candy and pea-nuts. The drop-curtain 
was a ‘feature. It had the picture of a bird that might have been intended for the 
bird of Jove, but ‘by Jove!’ it was such an eagle as we never saw before — nor 


since! The whole scene; the actors and the acting; the fresh-hearted little boys 
looking on in wonderment ; the tinselled dresses and decorations ; all brought vividly 
back to us the memory of our first play. It was at the long-room of the village 


inn, and ‘ Messrs. ARCHBOLD, TrowBRIDGE and GiLBERT, among other histrions, were 
the performers. How wistfally did we regard, that night, for the first time, the 
patched and faded mottled green curtain; the flashing of shoe-buckles, the gleaming 
of flesh-colored ‘tights, and the sparkling of spangled garments, caught in glimpses 
beneath it. And the play —oh ‘it was grand!’ It was ‘ Zavea, or the Revenge, 
and Mr. Arcusotp, a mouthing old Stentor, ‘did’ the hero. We expected much of 
him, for we had heard him say in the morning: ‘The pawt of Zec-caw, Saw, is me 
favorite pawt. I played Zea-caw at Kenendegwaw ; and Mr. Frexces Greo-Gaw> 
one of the most intelligent of its citizens, pronounced it supawerb acting.” How the 
old mountebank did roar and rave! Then came ‘The Village-Lawyer, another 
favorite ‘pawt’ of his; and at this moment we can hear him say, in his affected, 
piping voice, ‘7hat’s my signatur’— Timo’sy Sy-a-a-RL!’ There too we heard our 
first public singing, except at church. The curtain had descended upon the per- 
sonages whose sorrows were our own, and ‘musing in melancholy mood,’ we were 
gazing vacantly at the long row of tallow-candles placed in auger-holes in the boards 
of the stage, and at the fiddler who composed the orchestra, and who was recon- 
noitring the house. Presently a small bell was rung with a jerk. There was a 
flourish or two from the ‘orchestra’ Another tinkle of the bell, and up rose the 
faded drapery. An interval of a moment succeeded, during which half of a large 
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mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece of forest shoved up to the 
ambitious wood which had been aspiring to overtop the Alps. At length a young 
lady, whom we had just seen butchered in the most horrid manner by a black- 
visaged villain, came from the side of the stage with a smile which, while it dis- 
played her white teeth, wrought the rouge upon her face into very perceptible cor- 
rugations, and made a lowly obeisance to the audience. She walked with measured 
step three or four times across the stage, before the flaring candles, smiling again, 
and ‘hemming,’ to clear her voice. A perfect stillness at length prevailed: ‘awed 
Consumption checked his chided cough ;’ every urchin suspended his cat call, and 
‘the boldest held his breath for a time’ The fair vocalist looked at the ‘leader,’ 
(who had no body to follow him,) and commenced in harmony with his instrument. 
How touching to us was that song! We shall never have our soul so enrapt again . 
for that freshness of young admiration possessed our spirit which can come but once. 
The song was ‘The Braes of Balquither}; a Scottish melody as old and as lasting 
as the hills. We thought the audience would be precipitated into the bar-room 
below, by the uproarious applause, of voice, feet and hands, which followed this verse : 


*‘Wuen the rude wintry wind 

Wildly raves round our dwelling, 

And the roar of the linn 

On the night-breeze is swelling, 
Then so merrily we ’ll sing, 

While the storm rattles o’er us, 
Till the dear shealing ring 

With the blithe lilting chorus!’ 

Ah, well-a-day ! — that was ‘a good while ago, now; but the interval has passed 
away like a dream of the night. . . . ‘We know of no finer steamer than 
the ‘Connecricut, now on the Norwich and Worcester line to Beston. The quiet, 
gentlemauly deportment of the officers, and of the rail-road conductors, cannot fail 
to be remarked by those who take this route to the Athens of our Union’ Thus 
writes the publisher hereof, from recent experience. One of these days we are 

oing to see 
g01ns * Whether or no 
These things be so.’ 

‘Two friends, writes a city correspondent, ‘lately travelling in the western part 
of Virginia, stopped for refreshment at a certain tavern in Kanhawa county. While 
his companion was in the cellar tasting whiskey, at the invitation of mine host, one 
of the gentlemen copied the following bulletin, verbatim et literatim, from the origi- 

/ nal affixed to a door-post at the entrance of the house. The ball, according to 
notice, was to commence on Friday, the day following, at ten in the morning. Be- 
fore leaving, they were told that it was ‘expected to conclude on Saturday evening ! 


‘Take notice Gentlemen that you all must be Fiendly to each other as long as you stay no 
quarling no fiting nor swaring ner getting drunk you may be as lively as you please so you 
dont get mad with no person about the house if you all come up to these rules | will be thank- 
ful ta you all and I will youse you all well as I can.’ 


Ir is amusing enough sometimes to remark the abuse of terms, and the misuse 
of the commonest expressions, by indifferent or careless talkers. We heard a 
recent case in point: ‘ Well, said a kind physician to old farmer Jounson, who 
was just rising from a severe attack of bilious-fever, (although he had attained his 
eightieth year,) and was fast regaining his appetite, pronouncing every thing which 
he tasted ‘beautiful:’ ‘ you are likely to do well; and I may tell you, that if all 
things work favorably, as they have done, you will soon be on your legs.’ ‘ Yes, 
said the old man, heaving a deep sigh, ‘the Lorp be thankful’ . . . ‘Axt set up,’ 
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